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PREFACE 


HOW THIS BOOK CAME TO BE 


The three volumes of Parenthood in a Free Nation and the 
Manual for Group Leaders and Participants were developed 
through a special program made possible by a grant from a 
foundation that recognized the strategic importance of parents 
in the preservation of a free world. The purpose of the program 
was to develop and try out materials and methods for the use 
of study-discussion groups. These materials were designed to 
help parents acquire the knowledge and understanding needed 
to bring up mature, responsible citizens, able to function in and 
to maintain a free society. This program was undertaken at the 
suggestion of the Fund for Adult Education. A grant was given 
to the University of Chicago to set up a Parent Education Project 
which would initiate and conduct this program, and the author 
was asked to serve as director. 


The Project Launched 


The Project was launched in April 1953. An experimental 
program in which many groups of varied backgrounds tried out 
these new materials and methods was begun that summer and 
terminated eight years later. During that time approximately 
1,300 study-discussion groups participated in Parenthood in a 
Free Nation programs. They were located in 36 states and four 
Canadian provinces ranging from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from Texas to British Columbia.* 

* A detailed account of the way the program has operated and the re- 
sults obtained is contained in the Manual for Group Leaders and Par- 
ticipants, a separate book of this series. The Manual is published and 


distributed by the American Foundation for Continuing Education, 19 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Unique Features of Parenthood in a Free Nation 


Parenthood in a Free Nation has a number of unique features. 
Through its printed materials, it provides a systematic course 
designed to help parents acquire knowledge of child develop- 
ment and understanding of children’s needs at various stages of 
development. It also is designed to help parents to understand 
themselves, both as persons and as parents. The readings deal 
with basic concepts and provide a framework so inclusive that 
almost every problem of general interest to parents can be 
discussed under one of the headings. 

The methods recommended for study-discussion groups also 
have some unique features. In the experimental program every 
group had to be sponsored by some institution or organization, 
preferably one that was interested in maintaining a continuing 
program in parent education. The majority have been sponsored 
by schools, with their parents’ associations as cosponsors. Other 
sponsors included universities and colleges, religious organiza- 
tions representing Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic faiths, mental 
health associations and child guidance clinics, adult education 
organizations, family service agencies, local branches of the 
American Association of University Women, Agricultural Ex- 
tension programs, and other specialized community organiza- 
tions. 

Both professional and lay leadership have been regarded as 
essential to this program. Lay leaders were required to take 
special leadership training in the use of Parenthood in a Free 
Nation materials and methods before serving as leaders of study- 
discussion groups. A special subgroup type of organization is 
utilized; this form of organization involves every member of the 
group in active participation and shared leadership responsibili- 
ties. Subgroups use a variety of techniques such as panels, 
dramatizations, “buzz sessions,” and round tables to present the 
topics for discussion to the groups. 
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Books for Experimental Program 


Readings for the Basic Course was written by the director of 
the Parent Education Project, privately printed, and tried out 
in a series of experimental study-discussion programs. It con- 
tained a chapter on each of six major topics. Additional readings 
were recommended for each topic. In the beginning these were 
limited to pamphlets, selected from some hundreds that were 
reviewed. As increasing numbers of parents joined study-dis- 
cussion groups, many began to ask that books also be recom- 
mended, and carefully selected books were suggested for those 
wanting to read more widely. Such lists of pamphlets and books 
which parents have found helpful are included in these three 
published volumes of Parenthood in a Free Nation. 

Evaluation forms were provided for all participants who tried 
out these new materials and methods in experimental groups. 
In order that they might express themselves very frankly, they 
were not asked to sign their names. Careful analysis was made 
of the first 1,000 evaluation forms received.* Because the 
response to this new type of parent education program was very 
enthusiastic, the program was continued and expanded. 

In their evaluations, both leaders and members of groups ex- 
pressed a need for a discussion-group manual. This was pre- 
pared and privately printed in September 1955. Groups also 
requested books dealing with specific periods of child develop- 
ment, and the preparation of the age-period courses was begun. 
The plan was that, after taking the basic course, a parent could 
enroll in a course dealing with the age period of greatest interest 
to him at that time. 

Each age-period course was tried out by a limited number of 
groups, whose evaluations were carefully studied to see how 
parents responded to this new type of systematic course in 


* Results of these evaluations are reported in the Manual for Group 
Leaders and Participants. 
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child development. Middle Childhood was printed in 1957; 
Later Childhood in 1959; Adolescence in 1960. Early Child- 
hood has been tried out by groups, but is printed for the first 
time in this three-volume edition. 


Publication of the Series 


The privately printed Parenthood in a Free Nation series was 
available only to members of participating groups. After the 
experimental program ended, the materials were gradually 
released for wider use by groups sponsored by educational insti- 
tutions, community agencies, and religious and other service 
organizations which recognized the importance of maintaining 
an ongoing parent education program. As the Parenthood in a 
Free Nation books became known through wider usage, in- 
creasing numbers of requests for them came from individuals 
wishing to purchase them. Most of these were persons living in 
communities where there were no Parenthood in a, Free Nation 
study-discussion groups. Many, however, were from individuals 
who, for one reason or another, were not able or had no desire 
to participate in a group program but wanted to own and study 
these books. Usually these were parents seeking better under- 
standing of their children and of themselves, as parents. Many 
were persons working with children in some professional 
capacity. 

Therefore, the Fund for Adult Education decided to release 
the Parenthood in a Free Nation series for publication so that 
all interested persons might use it. All of the materials developed 
by the Parent Education Project have been revised to meet this 
dual purpose of serving individual readers as well as study- 
discussion groups. 

Volume I, Basic Concepts For Parents contains the Basic 
Course; Volume II includes Early Childhood (the years from 
birth to about age five) and Middle Childhood (ages about five 
to nine); Volume III contains Later Childhood (ages about 
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nine to 13) and Adolescence (the teen-age years). In combi- 
nation with the revised Manual, which includes what has been 
learned through an expanded program that now exceeds 1,500 
groups, Volumes I, II, and III will continue to serve study- 
discussion groups as basic readings for any of the five courses 
that have been offered in the Parenthood in a Free Nation 
program. 

With completion of the experimental program carried on by 
the University of Chicago, the Fund for Adult Education trans- 
ferred this parent education program to the American Founda- 
tion for Continuing Education (19 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill.) so that study-discussion groups might continue 
in a nationwide program. It is believed that, with the release of 
these materials so that they may reach a wider audience, more 
and more parents will want to join groups in order to study and 
discuss the contents of these books with other parents. The 
Manual for Group Leaders and Participants is designed as a 
guide for this purpose. The author strongly urges that all groups 
using these books for study and discussion adhere to the stand- 
ards of leadership training recommended in the Manual. They 
are based on the experience gained in more than eight years of 
study-discussion group programs. 
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program. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE PARENT EDUCATION PROJECT DEVELOPS A 
PHILOSOPHY OF PARENTHOOD IN A FREE NATION 


Every parent hopes to have happy, healthy children who can 
in due time become happy, healthy adults. What influences and 
conditions are necessary to produce health and happiness? There 
is no simple answer to this major question. The personality and 
behavior of each child are the result of many different factors, 
both hereditary and environmental. These include the physical, 
mental, social, and emotional make-up of the child himself, 
the personalities of his parents and other members of his family, 
and the relationships between them. Other import influences 
are the neighborhood and social groups with which a child has 
direct contacts, and the influences and pressures of the broader 
social and cultural environments which, directly or indirectly, 
affect him in many and varied ways. 

Among those who have specialized knowledge in the be- 
havioral sciences, there is general agreement that parents and 
early experiences within the family are among the most impor- 
tant influences that shape the personality and affect the behavior 
of every child. Despite the recognition of the importance of 
parenthood, our American system of education does not make 
programs of parent education generally available to fathers 
and mothers of our children. The Parenthood in a Free Nation 
series of books attempts to provide a systematic account of 
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child development designed to help the fathers and mothers 
understand and guide their children. Its special purpose is to 
help parents bring up children who will become mature, re- 
sponsible citizens of a free nation. 


A DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE 


Methods of child rearing must be considered in relation to 
the values and goals, not only of individual parents, but also 
of the culture or society to which they belong. One would not 
select the same patterns of child rearing to produce an individual 
expected to give unquestioning obedience to a dictator that 
one would use to train an individual who will determine his own 
course of action as a citizen of a free nation. The Parenthood 
in a Free Nation books were written for fathers and mothers 
who desire a democratic way of life for themselves and for 
their children, 

What are the basic values upon which the purposes and goals 
of a democracy are built? Our concept of citizenship in a free 
Society is founded upon our general acceptance of the dignity 
of man and the intrinsic value of human life. We believe in and 
value the inherent worth and uniqueness of every individual; 
we strive to enable each person to develop his highest poten- 
tialities. In return, he has an obligation to use his capabilities to 
contribute to the general well-being. The test of a democratic 
government is the extent to which every person is free to make 
his greatest possible contribution to the society of which he is 
a part. A basic belief is that the individual attains his full 
development only when he helps others attain theirs. The citizen 
in a democracy is unwilling to be either a slave or a master. 

We believe that every human being is endowed with certain 
inalienable rights. A democratic or free society must, accord- 
ingly, offer equal rights and opportunities to all its citizens. 
These opportunities and benefits are guaranteed. 

With rights must go responsibilities. Democracy is “govern- 
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ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” Every 
citizen must play an effective part in his government if it is to 
survive in its democratic form. We value individual, social, 
cultural, and religious differences. This requires tolerance and 
respect for the varying needs and aspirations which arise from 
such differences. If one’s goals are truly democratic, real 
satisfactions come from love and friendships that are reciprocal, 
from giving as well as receiving, from cooperating as well as 
competing. 

In the democratic way of life each individual is free to choose 
his vocation, his religion, his politics, his marriage—in fact, he 
has freedom of choice in regard to all the most important aspects 
of life. The age-old struggle for freedom has been waged for 
the purpose of allowing each individual to lead his life in his 
own way, subject to the restraint of laws which he helps to frame. 
Education, therefore, must help the individual become capable 
of making wise, intelligent choices. 


Essential Characteristics of Mature, Responsible Citizens 


What are the essential characteristics of mature, responsible 
citizens of a free nation? What foundations of personality and 
behavior does a child need to help him become the kind of 
person needed for such citizenship? What characteristics and 
attitudes should parents and teachers, as major guides of chil- 
dren, strive to develop in themselves in order to help children 
build these foundations? It is necessary to seek answers to these 
vital questions if one is to help parents bring up children who 
can function as mature, responsible citizens, able to maintain 
a free society. 

At the outset the Parent Education Project faced the fol- 
lowing problem. There are no research studies which tell us 
definitely what personal qualities, capacities, and skills are 
essential for participation in a democratic social system. There 
is need for thorough and systematic basic research to identify 
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such characteristics and abilities, but that would require years 
of intensive and extensive research, rather than such a practical 
action program as the Parent Education Project was designed to 
establish. There are research studies which throw some light 
upon various aspects of these major questions, and there is 
considerable agreement on these matters among scholars and 
experts in fields dealing with human personality and behavior. 


The Panel of Scholars 


In the social sciences one method of attacking such a problem 
is to seek the opinions of recognized authorities or experts. If 
the majority of these specialists agree on an answer, it is usually 
considered an indication that the answer is a sound one. At the 
suggestion of Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, then Dean of Social Sciences 
at the University of Chicago, the judgment of a panel of com- 
petent scholars was sought as a means of validating a list of 
major characteristics of mature, responsible citizens in a demo- 
cratic, free society. A tentative list, based upon research studies 
and other authoritative literature in the field, was submitted 
to a group of professional leaders from different parts of the 
country. The names of these eight recognized authorities, 
selected because of their knowledge of research and their under- 
standing of personality and behavior, especially in the area of 
parent-child relationships, are included in the Acknowledgments 
at the end of the Preface. 

The author of the Parenthood in a Free Nation books, aS 
Director of the Parent Education Project, formulated descrip- 
tions of each of the “major characteristics” on the tentative 
list and submitted them to all members of the panel, requesting 
their judgments on this material and their suggestions for 
additions or modifications, Many points were discussed by 
correspondence, and Suggestions made by these scholars were 
incorporated into revisions of this tentative material. The revised 
statements were then submitted to all of them again. 
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The list which these authorities approved consisted of six 
major characteristics. They were not asked to accept any re- 
sponsibility for what was done with this list; they were asked 
only to indicate their acceptance of these traits as “major, es- 
sential characteristics of mature, responsible citizens in a demo- 
cratic, free society.” 

The six characteristics are: 

Feelings of security and adequacy. 
Understanding of self and others. 
Democratic values and goals. 
Problem-solving attitudes and methods. 
Self-discipline, responsibility, and freedom. 
Constructive attitudes toward change. 


ANRYN 


THE PARENTHOOD IN A FREE NATION PROGRAM 


Basic Concepts 


These six characteristics became the major topics of a basic 
course for parents, and are now presented as basic concepts 
which form the core of the Parenthood in a Free Nation series. 

Volume I, Basic Concepts for Parents, is designed to help 
who guide children clarify their 
It is important that these 


background for the later 


parents, teachers, and others 
concepts of these six characteristics. 
be understood as a foundation or 
volumes which deal with specific age periods. 


Periods of Child Development 


In Volumes II and III, the six fundamental concepts are 
reconsidered in terms of their specific implications and applica- 
tions for guiding children through these various periods of 
development. The descriptions of children at different ages are 
based upon the knowledge which has been secured through 
research in child development. The applications are essentially 
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practical—designed to help parents learn how to deal with their 
children in everyday life situations. 


PURPOSES AND GOALS 


It is hoped that the basic purposes and goals of this parent 
education program will be increasingly realized by making these 
tried and tested materials available to all interested persons. The 
program was based upon the deep conviction, acquired through 
the author’s long and wide experience in working with parents 
of all social, economic, and educational levels, that most parents 
want to be good and wise parents for their children. For the 
most part they have had little or no opportunity to secure 
training for their roles as parents. 


Acquiring Knowledge and Understanding 


Many of them have not even been aware of their need for 
such training. When they do realize it, parents are likely to want 
definite answers to specific problems. What they really need is 
basic knowledge and understanding which will enable them 
to decide for themselves how to meet the common everyday 
problems which all parents encounter as they strive to guide a 
growing child wisely. To meet this need is a major purpose 
of these books. 

This does not imply that good relationships between parents 
and children can be established on a purely intellectual basis. 
Obviously, the parent-child relationship is primarily an emo- 
tional one. However, intellectual comprehension of the parental 
role and a genuine understanding of children’s needs at each 
stage of development are important components in maintaining 
healthy relationships between parent and child. Parents need 
to develop a “philosophy of parenthood”—attitudes, principles, 
and perspectives that will guide them in their relations to their 
children and the performance of their parental responsibilities. 
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Such a philosophy is needed to maintain a wise composure 
through the inevitable vicissitudes of parenthood. 

When parents encounter in their child problems which are 
more extreme and complex than they themselves can handle, 
they should seek the help of competent specialists who will make 
a careful study of the individual child and his specific difficulties. 
Answers to such problems should not be sought in a study- 
discussion group, especially one under lay leadership. Nor can 
parents expect to find an answer to such a complex individual 
problem by reading a book, the author of which has never 
studied them or their child. 

The Parenthood in a Free Nation materials and program are 
based upon the assumption—common to most educational 
programs of various kinds—that, by acquiring increased knowl- 


edge and understanding of the task he is undertaking, a person 
nd feels more adequate to perform the 


gains self-confidence a 
purposes of 


task satisfactorily. It assumes that one of the major 
any good educational program is to encourage participants to do 


their own thinking. 


Reaching Fathers 

One of the major weaknesses of most parent education pro- 
grams is that the great majority of participants are mothers. 
Most such programs have daytime meetings which few fathers 
can attend. Even when groups meet evenings, fathers are likely 
to remain at home as baby-sitters. An encouraging aspect of the 
Parenthood in a Free Nation program has been the increasing 
number of evening groups which are composed of couples. In 
a few instances enrollment has been limited to couples; registra- 


tion required that both father and mother participate. 
However, fathers should be reached by some method which 
will be more widespread and rapid than the gradual growth of 
study-discussion group programs. Many research studies have 
shown the great importance of the father’s influence upon the 
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personality and behavior of children. The publication of this 
series makes available to fathers, whether or not they are 
members of discussion groups, the basic knowledge and under- 
standing of child growth and development which these volumes 
contain. 


For Study-Discussion Groups 


In making these books generally available the goals remain 
the same. It is hoped that this general release of the series will 
enable a greatly increased number of parents to acquire more 
knowledge and understanding so that in their parenthood they 
may find greater satisfaction and enjoyment. 

It is expected that, as they read, more and more parents will 
want to join other parents in discussing the important issues 
involved in rearing children. Through sharing their knowledge 
and experience, parents may help one another in learning to 
solve their common problems. Parents are urged, in forming 
such groups,* to seek the guidance of persons who have pro- 
fessional competence in the fields of child development and 
guidance, and to accept as discussion leaders for such groups 
only persons who have been adequately trained for this re- 
sponsibility in the use of these materials, 


For All Who Care to Read 


With the Parenthood in a Free Nation series available to all 
who care to read, a father and mother can constitute their 
own private “discussion group,” if they choose to do so. They 
can read, either Separately or together, and discuss with each 
other what they have read. 

Each volume of this series includes questions which are re- 
garded as important for parents to consider, whether they be 


* Suggestions on how to organize and conduct such groups will be 
found in the Manual for Group Leaders and Participants. 
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members of study-discussion groups or individual readers of 
these books. As individual readers, parents need to think these 
questions through to find their own answers to those which 
seem significant to them. If they can agree upon the implica- 
tions of what they have read and apply them to their own 
daily life situations, this will help them to create a harmonious 
family unit from which parents and children can derive feelings 
of security—of belongingness—discussed in the opening chapter. 


CHAPTER 1 


FEELINGS OF SECURITY 
AND ADEQUACY 


The Parent's Dilemma 


We might well begin our discussion of feelings of security 
and adequacy by considering these feelings in parents them- 
selves. How can they best be helped to feel secure and adequate 
in the performance of their challenging and difficult roles as 
parents? Children are here and parents must rear them. Fathers 
and mothers would like to have children who are happy and 
healthy. They want to do the best they can for their sons and 
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daughters in the light of such knowledge as is available. Today, 
however, many parents are apprehensive and confused; often 
they do not know where to turn for guidance. 

Most parents know how to get sound advice regarding the 
physical care of infants and young children from pediatricians, 
especially trained infant nurses, and infant welfare clinics. The 
majority of parents find little cause to feel concerned about the 
mental growth of babies and preschool youngsters. They usually 
assume that in a reasonably good environment a child’s mental 
development will be normal. However, parents of thousands of 
“exceptional” children—intellectually superior or mentally re- 
tarded—are seeking help in gaining a better understanding of 
mental development and in providing education which will 
enable these boys and girls to reach their highest potentialities, 
whatever these may be. 

It is in regard to the social and emotional development of 
their children that we find parents most deeply concerned. The 
common occurrence of serious behavior and personality prob- 
lems among children and adolescents, the rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency, and the prevalence of mental illness in the world 
today—all tend to create deep concern among fathers and 
mothers, to whom the welfare and happiness of their children 
is perhaps the most important goal in life. Furthermore, intel- 
ligent parents know that physical health can be impaired and 
intellectual achievement blocked by serious emotional dis- 
turbances. 

It is not surprising that parents are apprehensive and confused 
about child-rearing practices. They are aware of the fact that 
rigid feeding schedules and rigorous, early toilet training, both 
of which were formerly advocated by competent pediatricians, 
are now regarded as detrimental to a child’s social-emotional 
well-being. They have some misgivings about the “self-demand” 
schedules of feeding and the extreme “permissiveness” which 
were often advocated as, desirable practices when the pendulum 
of child-rearing philosophy swung the other way. How are 
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parents to overcome their confusion and anxiety about how 
to rear their children? 

It is especially important that young parents feel secure and 
adequate in handling their children during the earliest years 
when—it is generally believed—the foundations for a healthy 
personality are laid. However, as a child enters each period of 
development, his parents are likely to feel.inadequate to deal 
with significant changes in personality and behavior unless they 
know what changes are to be expected in the normal develop- 
ment of children. What points of view will help fathers and 
mothers to feel adequate and relaxed in their parental roles? 


A Suggested Approach 


First, we must realize that—although child rearing is as old 
as the human race—the study of child development has been 
carried on for only about a half-century. It is a young science, 
and facts are discovered bit by bit through laborious and care- 
ful experiment and research. In a way it is like constructing a 
mosaic in which many small pieces of stone or glass must be 
inlaid before real design begins to emerge. As new bits are 
added, the design develops. 

We might compare our world of expanding knowledge to 
the experience of a man living in a small village, who sets out 
to climb a neighboring mountain. After he has climbed for a 
while, he sits down to rest. Looking down from this slight 
elevation, he can see his little village. There is only one tall 
building, the village church. He thinks to himself: “The church 
is the tallest building anywhere.” 

As he climbs, his view enlarges to include neighboring villages 
and towns, some with higher church spires; a little later, 4 
distant city with many tall buildings, and even some skyscrapers, 
comes into view. The higher he climbs, the greater his per- 
spective, and the more clearly he understands the position of 
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his village and its church spire in relation to the larger world 
that he has come to know. 

Then the mountain climber begins to descend. As he retraces 
his path, the earlier perspectives, one by one, replace the great, 
wide view he had from the mountaintop. When he stops to take 
his last view from the mountainside, he can again see only his 
own village, and its church is the tallest structure in that world. 

He realizes now that what he saw when he began to climb 
was true—at that time, from that point, and in that perspective, 
the church of his village was the tallest building in his world. Now 
he has greater knowledge and a greater perspective, but it is 
still true that—from this point and its perspective—his village 
stands alone and its church is the tallest building in view. 

So it is in our world of expanding knowledge. Each scientist 
stands on the shoulders of his predecessor and so can see 
further. With this greater vision, interpretations of what is seen 
are necessarily modified. As knowledge and understanding 
increase, methods generally change. Each of us can only try to 
meet each situation with the best knowledge we can gather, 
in the light of what is known at that particular time. We know 
that in all fields greater knowledge at some future time will 
probably make better methods available. It may be helpful 
here to review some of the specific aspects of the dilemma which 
this presents in regard to methods of child rearing. 


In Retrospect 


A number of scholars have carefully reviewed and analyzed 
opinions of specialists concerning desirable child-rearing prac- 
tices during the past four or five decades. They have also offered 
explanations for the changing viewpoints which have been so 
evident over this period. We tend to believe that the latest is 
the best, but this is not necessarily so, and certainly does not 
apply to those extremes which really represent “faddism” in 
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any area of life. A historical perspective is helpful; looking 
back helps us to see more clearly and to understand events 
which have confused us. 

It is not possible here to review in detail the changes in 
prevailing viewpoints on infant care and child training which 
are revealed by literature of the past several decades. Most of 
us are aware, however, that in regard to weaning and toilet train- 
ing, the dominant trend was a marked rise in rigidity of standards 
and severity of handling in the methods advocated from about 
1915 to about the middle of the 1930-1940 decade, then a 
reversal of these trends—a decline in severe methods of 
handling such aspects of baby training—during the next two 
decades. Tolerance and gentle methods of dealing with such 
problems as thumb-sucking and masturbation were advocated 
earlier than they were for feeding and toilet training. From 
about 1915 on, there was a general tendency to be increasingly 
lenient in regard to thumb-sucking and masturbation. 

Until about the mid-thirties, rigid standards and rigorous 
methods to force babies and young children to meet such 
standards, extended in a general way to all disciplinary methods 
of dealing with children. By that time, studies in the behavioral 
sciences had made it apparent that it is very important for 
children to feel that they are loved. Parents were urged to 
express their affection for their children freely and to relax their 
strict methods of discipline. As the pendulum swung in that 
direction, the tolerant, lenient viewpoint and gentle methods 
also extended to the general philosophy of all discipline. This 
went so far, in some instances, as to represent complete ac- 
ceptance and permissiveness of any kind of behavior. 

As the decade of the 1950’s came on, again the pendulum 
began to swing back from these extreme viewpoints. The impot- 
tance of setting limits appropriate to the child’s stage of develop- 
ment and to the realities of the environmental situation is now 
quite generally recognized. Many are concerned, however, 
lest the pendulum again swing too far. Care must be taken to 
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see that children and youths are not put under undue pressures 
to meet the demands and expectations of their elders. This 
question, which has become a subject of acute controversy 
among parents and educators, will be discussed later. 


The Present Viewpoint 


Parents need not be discouraged by these changes in view- 
points on child rearing if they understand what causes them. 
They are primarily due to increased scientific knowledge. They 
also reflect social changes which affect values and goals regard- 
ing the kind of personality considered desirable. These changes 
frequently represent reactions to extremes. The facts are that 
scientific knowledge in this vast field is still far from complete, 
and the best authorities in child development and guidance 
frankly recognize this. They admit that parents cannot turn 
to specialists for easy and complete answers to their problems 
of child rearing. 

Common sense cannot be discarded to be replaced by spe- 
cific techniques. Fads and styles exist in child rearing, as in 
other kinds of practices, and should be recognized for what 
they are. For the most part, the really best authorities have 
never accepted the extreme viewpoints. They have realized 
that we have no body of science which, alone, can tell us just 
how children shall be brought up, and that increased knowledge 
and other changes will always affect our understanding and our 
practices. But children are here and are being reared; we cannot 
wait for science to tell us exactly how to rear them. 

These facts are clearly reflected today in the humility and 
open-mindedness of specialists in regard to parent education. 
They no longer give rigid rules to parents, expecting fathers 
and mothers to follow them without question. The specialists 
try to keep abreast of current research and present knowledge. 
They accept what seems valid on the basis of the best available 
evidence, but they know they must be prepared for change. 
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Extremes of application resulting from some of the theories of 
the past half-century have taught most specialists that common 
sense has an essential part to play whenever theories are im- 
plemented in practices. 

Most specialists also frankly recognize now that any methods 
of child rearing which they advise parents to use must be both 
intellectually and emotionally acceptable to the fathers and 
mothers who are to carry them out. Otherwise, parents cannot 
follow them successfully, and are likely to develop unjustifiable 
feelings of inadequacy and guilt because they cannot. The 
majority of competent parent educators today, if they give 
advice to parents, present it as suggestion and as a sound 
hypothesis based on the best knowledge available at present. 

This prevalent tendency in parent education reduces the 
parents’ dependency upon the professional expert. It helps the 
parent understand that no advice can represent final knowledge 
about child rearing. It encourages him to share with the profes- 
sional student of human behavior an open-minded attitude of 
scientific inquiry which enables both to feel satisfied that they 
are doing the best they can in the light of what is known today, 
and to look forward eagerly to the greater knowledge and 
understanding which each tomorrow may bring. This is the 
viewpoint of the Parenthood in a Free Nation series. 

It recognizes that parents need to learn—and many are eager 
to acquire—current knowledge about how children grow and 
develop. To meet those needs and interests, research findings 
and widely accepted hypotheses are utilized to give parents 
information about “what children are like” at various stages 
of development. Parents need to know what can be expected 
of boys and girls during each age period. 

However, every child is a unique individual, and each situa- 
tion is different in some ways from any other. Parents themselves 
must decide how they will rear their own children and how 
they will meet the daily situations in their own families. Study 
and discussion—preferably with other parents—provide perhaps 
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the most stimulating and helpful preparation for this kind of 
intelligent parenthood. This should begin when the baby is 
expected, so that fathers and mothers understand the significance 
of social-emotional development from the moment their babies 
are born. 


The Significance of the Early Years 


We would re-emphasize here that development during infancy 
and the early childhood years is more rapid and dramatic than 
during any subsequent period of the life cycle. Some specialists 
in the field even hold that the foundations for mental health— 
or lack of them—are established during the first month or so 
of life! That seems a somewhat extreme viewpoint; however, 
there is quite general agreement that basic patterns of social 
and emotional development are formed during these earliest 
years. 

It is important not to let this fact become the basis for a 
pessimistic outlook. A child whose earliest environment and 
experiences have not been wholesome is not thereby doomed 
to unwholesome development. The whole process of living is 
very complex and is always turning up surprises. Anyone old 
enough to have seen human beings grow up has discovered that 
some individuals who have had very inauspicious beginnings 
turn out to be quite wonderful persons. The reverse, un- 
fortunately, is also true. Some, although born into very favorable 
conditions and circumstances, for one reason or another never 
achieve their apparent potentialities, never fulfill the promise 
of their early years. 

Clinical and research studies have brought out two very 
reassuring facts. The first is that no single experience or specific 
practice of child rearing is, in itself, likely to have a specific 
effect upon an infant’s later development. Much more influential 
is the total social-emotional environment—especially the mother- 
infant relationship—in which the baby lives. As one eminent 
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psychologist humorously expressed it, “It takes one hundred 
and twenty-nine mistakes to spoil one perfectly good child!” 

The second reassuring fact is that mistakes are not necessarily 
final. Even though past events cannot be undone, it is possible 
to do something about them. The past is not entirely unchange- 
able, because the effects of it often can be changed by what 
is done now and in the future. Once born, a human being 
cannot be unborn, but—in his emerging concept of self and in 
his developing selfhood—there are always some possibilities of 
his being “reborn,” so to speak. The extent to which an indi- 
vidual’s basic personality can be changed is one of the most 
controversial questions in the behavioral sciences, but there is 
much evidence that environment and experiences exert definite 
influences on personality development and behavior patterns. 
By changes in environment and experience, personality and 
behavior can often be greatly modified. 

Nevertheless, the child whose earliest environment surrounds 
him with an atmosphere of affection and tender protection has 
an advantage from the beginning. If he is guided by wise, 
understanding parents in these early years, a sound foundation 
will have been laid for his later development. 


Mental Health 


Parenthood is a demanding role; it calls for many adjustments 
from men and women. Ideally, it should be entered into by 
persons mature enough to face and accept its responsibilities, 
and eager to enjoy its satisfactions. Her first pregnancy gives the 
future mother time in which to relinquish her idea of herself as 
a young wife, more or less free to come and go as she pleases, 
and to replace it with the more mature and deeply satisfying 
concept of herself as a mother, with responsibilities for child 
care and training. She also has sacrifices to make, not only in 
her social life but in relation to a possible career, and other 
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civic and community activities which, for a time, must be set 
aside to give priority to the obligations of motherhood. 

For fathers, too, parenthood brings increased responsibilities 
and greater limitations of their freedom. There is a sharp rise 
in the family’s cost of living when there is a child to care for; 
there is a greater need for the husband to take some share in 
household tasks and some part in the care of the baby. In addi- 
tion, the young father cannot have the same freedom to go and 
come as he pleases, if his wife is to remain contented and happy. 
In short, during the first few months of a mother’s absorption 
in the infant, the father must learn to play a supporting role 
without feeling left out. 

These prospects should all be faced realistically by young 
couples as they look forward—usually eagerly—to the birth 
of their baby. They cannot count on any magical transforma- 
tions of their own personalities as a result of parenthood. They 
must continuously strive to maintain a mentally healthful out- 
look in which the joys and satisfactions of parenthood will 
fully compensate for any sacrifices or deprivations. Only then 
can a mother and father provide the foundation for the mental 
health of their child. 

Becoming a wise, understanding parent does not happen 
overnight. What an adult does for a young child involves more 
than just performing a series of acts. He is also expressing 
himself and communicating something of himself, of his own 
feelings. In this way, a parent in caring for an infant or a young 
child may be holding a mirror to himself. He may discover 
tendencies in himself of which he was quite unaware—such as 
impatience, anxiety, or temper. If the father and the mother have 
the courage to look and the insight to see, the self-images which 
these mirrors disclose can be very revealing and can offer 
valuable opportunities for self-discovery and self-improvement. 
This can lead to new growth and development for the parents 
themselves, and is one of the very rewarding aspects of a 
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parental role. Then parenthood becomes a truly maturing ex- 
perience, in which the parental relationship helps the parent 
in his own process of finding himself. As the child grows older 
and the parental role changes accordingly, fathers and mothers 
need to keep an eye on those mirrors to see what further growth 
on their part is needed. 

Every baby has many potentialities. He may become friendly 
and outgoing; timid and withdrawn; anxious and fearful; re- 
sentful, hostile, and aggressive—depending, to a considerable 
extent, on his early experiences from the time he is born. If he 
is surrounded by an atmosphere of affectionate care, if he is 
kept comfortable and his basic physical needs are met, he 
tends to feel satisfied and secure. He develops an attitude of 
trust, because his first contacts with persons in the world into 
which he has come give him assurance that his needs will be 
met. This feeling of security, this sense of trust, is probably the 
most basic requirement for the development of a healthy per- 
sonality. In the case of Susan, as described by her teacher, we 
see an example of this sense of trust. 


THE CASE OF SUSAN 


lt was the week before the opening of school in September. 
Jean Ferguson was the new fourth-grade teacher at Hawthorne 
School. Margaret Sharer, the third-grade teacher, was telling 
Miss Ferguson about the children who would soon be in her 
care. 
“Next on the list is Susan Blake—eight years old. Susan is 
really a comfortable child,” Miss Sharer commented. 
“Comfortable?” asked Miss Ferguson. 
«Yes. She has such a quiet, sure confidence in herself, in her 
surroundings, and in other people. She seems to feel secure.” 
“Well, of course I don’t know Susan, but you make her 
sound rather smug. Everything won’t always come her way. 


ae 


What will happen when she finds out what the world is really 
like?” 

“That’s just the point. Everything doesn’t always come her 
way. She isn’t always chosen first by the children, nor by her 
teachers. And they don’t always play the games she wants to 
play. She finds arithmetic quite hard at times. Lots of things 
she tries to do don’t turn out successfully. But this doesn’t stop 
her from trying again. And it doesn’t discourage her from trying 
other things. She gets angry. Sometimes people get angry at 
her. I’ve seen her frightened. I’ve seen her sad. I’ve seen her 
disappointed.” 

“And still you say she’s comfortable?” 

“Yes. Yes, I do. Perhaps the whole thing is that she isn’t 
afraid to be afraid, when there’s real danger. She’s not afraid 
to show anger when a situation calls for anger. She isn’t afraid 
to take a chance on being disappointed if her plans go wrong. 
She meets hostility on the part of a classmate with a certain 
amount of—well, almost composure. As a matter of fact, she 
actually seems, somehow, to have a very good understanding 
of what the world is like. She’s learning to take things in stride. 
She seems to know—and really feel it—that when she gets 
thrown off balance she is capable of regaining her footing.” 

“Do you mean to say that an eight-year-old child has figured 
all this out?” 

“In a way, yes. Not in words, of course. I’m sure Susan 
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couldn’t say all these things. She’s been helped to learn them, $ 
but I’m sure the help didn’t come in the form of words. Not Y ow 
words alone, anyhow. © q 


“I live next door to Susan,” Miss Sharer continued. “ 
parents, Mary and David Blake, moved into our neighborhoa 
the year Susan was born. They have three children now. Susar 
is eight. David is six, and Ann is three.” 

“What about the other two? Are they model children?” 

“Depends on what you think of as ‘mode 
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each other sometimes. They get hurt, and they cry. They get 
dirty, tired, cross at times. But yes—yes, indeed—they do show 
that same busy, friendly, cooperative attitude most of the time, 
just as Susan does. I would say they are growing in pretty healthy 
fashion—physically, mentally, emotionally, socially.” 

“And I would say that you’ve given me an answer to my 
question—‘What do you mean by comfortable?’ ” Miss Ferguson 
commented thoughtfully. “Now, what is the process? How do 
children develop healthy personalities? What makes a child 
feel secure? There must be basic necessities that Susan gets from 
her parents—something more than just food and shelter and 
training in obedience. Do we really know what these essentials 
are—in the way we know the essentials that make for healthy 
physical growing? I’d certainly like to meet Susan’s parents!” 

“Yes, of course. You'll want to meet all your fourth-grade 
parents,” Miss Sharer responded. “It’s just that I have had the 
opportunity to learn especially from Mary and David Blake, 
Susan’s parents, because I’ve lived next door to them for so 
long. They are two really human individuals! They seem to 
know that error is a part of life, and they are not afraid of 
making mistakes, or of admitting their mistakes. This gives 
their children the reassurance that perfection is not really ex- 
pected of human beings; nor is it a price they must pay to be 
approved, accepted, and loved. The Blakes do not need to 
demand too much from their children in order to prove to 
others what fine children they have, and therefore what good 
parents they are. 

“Another thing I admire about Mr. and Mrs. Blake is their 
warm appreciation of real effort. They freely give praise when 
praise is due, but they don’t overuse it just to get their children 
to do what they want them to do. 

“I like, too, the warm understanding they show when a child 
is angry or tired or frightened, while still not letting him get 
away with harmful behavior. Of course, they themselves are 
sometimes cross Or tired, busy or unreasonable, but their young- 
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sters seem to understand that this sort of thing can happen to 
people, and they do not feel that it threatens their own place 
in the family partnership. 

“These are no miracle parents, but one can’t help being aware 
of the wholesome basic attitudes in this family. It’s made me 
re-examine my own motives and attitudes. Since knowing the 
Blakes, I have realized more fully the meaning of the essentials 
for the growth of healthy personalities. Yes, Jean, a good deal 
is known about these essentials—enough to help us all in our 
own efforts to feel secure and adequate and to help our children 
feel that way.” 


SECURITY 


In describing Susan, this “comfortable” child, Miss Sharer 
said: “She seems to feel secure.” What did she mean by security 
in this sense? Feelings of security are often defined as feelings 
of “belongingness.” A secure person feels that he is accepted 
by others—that he “belongs.” He feels that others accept him 
as a person, as one who has something to contribute to life. 
A secure person feels respected by others, and he has a feeling 
of self-respect. 

Feeling secure is probably the most basic requirement for 
the development of a healthy personality. Good, healthy physical 
growth is also an important factor in the development of a 
wholesome personality. And just as food is needed for physical 
health and growth, so a feeling of inner security is essential for 
emotional and social growth—for mental health. 

A person who feels secure is sure that he has a certain posi- 
tion and certain rights just because of who he is, without regard 
to what he is or what he can do. He feels free to act without fear 
or uncertainty in dealing with other people. He has a sense 
of occupying an unthreatened place in the world he lives in. In 
a good family environment, each member of the family feels 
accepted by the others. Each has certain rights and privileges 
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just because he is a member of that family. Each also has 
certain responsibilities to the others, just because of who he is— 
because he belongs to that family. 

In a similar way, each citizen in a democratic society has a 
certain standing and certain rights just because he is a member 
of that society. He has, for example, freedom to act, within 
the structure and limits of laws which he helps to frame. 

Having a feeling of inner security in this psychological sense 
does not mean that each person is free or feels free from all 
physical dangers, or from changes in environment which may 
threaten his physical or economic security. But he feels able to 
meet such threats coming from the world around him because 
he has this inner psychological security. Otherwise an individual 
might seek security at the price of growth and freedom. For 
growth and development, certain risks must be taken. Efforts to 
gain a static “security” against the problems and worries of life— 
based upon resistance to change—may prevent growth and 
progress. 

For growth and development, certain risks must be taken. 
As a child grows older and is given greater freedom, there are 
always some risks involved, even though he is allowed to take 
only those Tesponsibilities which he seems ready and able to 
assume, Trying to protect him against all such risks would only 
keep him from taking the steps toward maturity which are 
essential to his own development. As adolescent sons and 
daughters get ready to face the problems and challenges of a 
world that is changing from that in which their parents have 
lived, fathers and mothers cannot hold them back. Parents can, 
however, help to fortify their children with feelings of inner 
security with which to meet the inevitable uncertainties of life. 

Democracy can win its way only as men and women feel 
able and are willing to meet the problems and responsibilities of 
life. Resistance to change in the effort to gain a static “security” 

against life’s difficulties may prevent growth and progress. That 
is why feelings of inner security are of such great importance. 
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Inner security is more than just desirable; it is necessary for 
happiness and a healthy personality. When an individual has 
this kind of security, he has more confidence in his beliefs about 
the important things in his life. He is able to understand himself 
and others better. His attitude toward life’s problems is more 
realistic. He is more able to face facts. He is better able to learn 
self-discipline—to assume responsibility. He has fewer fears 
and anxieties. He is less afraid of change simply because it is 
change. 

Each of these qualities, of course, influences and strengthens 
the others. A measure of accomplishment in any of them gives 
us more of this feeling of security, makes us feel better able 
to function in a world which holds many kinds of insecurities 
for all human beings. All of these attitudes and feelings are 
characteristics of maturity. They are learned—or not learned— 
from the experience each of us undergoes from the day he is 
born. The first experience we have—as helpless infants—is with 


security. 


Foundations of Security 


An individual gets his fundamental security from the parents 
to whom he is born—to whom he belongs. He is loved and 
cherished by them just as he is, boy or girl, dark or fair, big 
or little; asleep or awake, wet or dry, hungry or full, crying or 
contented. This is so because he is their child, a member of their 
family. (Some infants, of course, are denied this measure of 
love from their natural parents, but substitute parents, who 
have and show affection and who meet these children’s needs, can 
instill feelings of security.) 

Every infant is born into the world with needs which he has 
no ability to satisfy. He is completely dependent upon others 
and cannot survive unless his basic requirements are met by 
adults who accept him as belonging to them. The infant has 
no comprehension of the world about him. He is aware only 
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of his own wants demanding satisfaction. Usually, and especially 
at first, it is his mother who lovingly ministers to his needs, and 
he soon learns to turn to her for gratification. During his first 
year, the baby learns to respond definitely to his mother’s love 
by showing love for her. 

It is natural for the newborn infant to begin to acquire this 
feeling of security, of being loved. The basic satisfactions re- 
quired by the infant are being loved and being fed. Of course, 
he also needs to sleep, to eliminate, and to exercise those muscles 
he is able to use. The methods of baby care advocated today by 
leading pediatricians are based on discovering each infant’s 
individual pattern of needs and meeting them. Affection and 
attention at the start are indispensable for the development of 
feelings of security later. 

Gradually, during the very first year of life, the baby finds 
that his own needs and desires begin to come into conflict with 
the world about him, and with the needs and desires of others 
in his family. As he leaves infancy behind and begins to take 
a more active part in the affairs of his world, he continues to 
need this feeling of being loved, of belongingness. But it is not 
so easy to make him feel secure when he creeps toward the 
electric outlet where the floor lamp is plugged in. When he 
shouts with glee at the bright red and green streaks he has made 
with his crayons on the living-room wall, his mother’s exaspera- 
tion may seem to outweigh for the moment her affection for 
him. And when the toddler’s powers of locomotion enable him 
really to get around, he is into everything! It takes a lot of 
parental patience to give him the feeling of being wanted when 
he comes trudging downstairs just as his parents, after tucking 
him snugly into bed, have relaxed into their easy chairs for an 
evening of reading or television. 

There are times for all parents when they do not feel in a 
loving mood. There are many moments of irritation, frustration, 
and exasperation. Mothers and fathers—being human—are 
bound to show these unpleasant feelings on occasion. Just as 
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children need to express their emotions, so at times do parents. 
But a child can sense his parent’s deep, underlying affection. 
And the understanding parent is aware of the child’s need for 
reassurance of this love, especially when some particular be- 
havior must be rejected. (A parent also may undergo stresses 
which shake his feelings of security, when he or she also needs 
reassurance. This is one advantage in the fact that parents come 
in pairs, “for better or for worse.” ) 

As he comes out of infancy, the child gradually modifies his 
own demands and schedules, learning to adjust his own wants 
and needs to those of others and to the demands of his environ- 
ment. In due time, he learns to eat when other members of the 
family do, and, in general, to fit his activities into the family’s 
pattern of living. In the new methods of baby training, this is 
known as self-regulation. The child whose early needs have been 
met has a foundation upon which to develop self-control. He can 
wait a while to have his needs fulfilled because he feels secure 
in the expectation that they will be fulfilled. 

The child whose basic needs have not been met feels uncer- 
tain. He is fearful that he will not receive enough food—or 
enough affection. His anxiety arises from the conflict between 
his fundamental requirements and an environment which does 
not satisfy them. It is natural for parents to love and enjoy 
their children. This is the principal factor which prevents anxi- 
eties from occurring among children, But some infants are 
deprived of maternal care. A mother may be ill, or absent, or for 
one reason or another unable to give her baby the affection 
and attention which make him feel secure. Fortunately, a 
capable substitute mother can usually meet these needs when 
substitution is necessary. An occasional father or mother may 
find his or her love blocked in some way because of his or her 
own emotional problems. In such instances, parents should try 
to seek help from professionally trained specialists who are 
competent to deal with such problems and can help the parents 


release their affection. 
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As a child grows older, he will seek feelings of security in an 
ever-widening environment and among growing numbers of 
other people. While trying to keep him safe from bodily harm, 
his parents will need to recognize the value of his budding 
curiosity, his increasing desire for activity, his need to walk, run, 
climb, explore, and experiment. In these ways the young child 
learns about the objects in his world. He can learn at the same 
time that curiosity and finding out about things are good, and 
that trying to do things on his own is generally a rewarding 
experience. No child should grow up expecting that his needs 
will always be met without his own efforts. He needs to be given 
opportunities to satisfy his own needs, step by step, as he be- 
comes able to take on new responsibilities, scaled to his age 
and abilities. Parents know and share the thrill of accomplish- 
ment that comes when their child learns to tie his shoelaces. 
Negotiating the stairs, buttoning buttons, telling time—each is 
a landmark for the child, and enthusiastic appreciation of its 
importance and his success is another way in which parents 
can help to build feelings of security and adequacy in their 
child. 

Miss Sharer’s comments about Susan Blake suggested that 
Susan’s parents had encouraged her to explore and had praised 
her efforts to do things for herself, even when her first attempts 
were rather bungling and only partially successful, That is 


probably why, as an eight-year-old, she is not afraid to try new 
things now. 


Setting Limits 


This does not mean that parents should not set limits for 
children. At any age, children need limits which are established 
and maintained until the need for them is outgrown, and new 
and enlarged limits are in order, Knowing that there are limits 
helps a child to feel that the world is a stable place, where there 
are controls which protect him both from himself and from 
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others. This desire for controls does not represent childish 
helplessness or dependency. Adults, too, feel the need for con- 
trols from without as well as from within. A democracy is a 
form of government in which the citizens themselves decide, 
by law, what outer controls shall be established for all mem- 
bers of the community. When you obey a law, you assume that 
others will obey it; in this way you are assured of mutual 
protection. 

Although Susan’s family had encouraged her to explore and 
to do things for herself, they set limits. The Blake family lived 
in a quiet street with wide lawns. Susan was permitted to roam 
up and down the block when she was three, but she was not 
allowed to cross the street alone at that age. Her wanderings 
were supervised at first to make sure the limits were understood. 
On one or two occasions when she went beyond them, she was 
temporarily restricted to her own yard. Gradually, supervision 
was cut down to observation, and even this soon became un- 
necessary. The very setting of limits can help to make the grow- 
ing child feel secure, for they can make the child’s world seem 
smaller and, therefore, more manageable. The world holds 
real dangers, and children are safer and feel safer when these 
dangers are recognized and protection against them is provided. 

The limits can be flexible. Susan, for example, was not al- 
lowed to go to the beach unless a grownup was with her. At the 
beach, she could swim freely if she stayed inside a prescribed 
area and an adult was watching from shore. But when her 
parents were in the water with her, the limits were widened. She 
was allowed, after asking permission, to swim farther out and 
to dive and turn somersaults off the raft. The limits, further- 
more, varied from time to time, depending on the weather, 
the roughness of the water, and other particular conditions. 

Limits may be needed, also, when a child’s demands, if 
agreed to, would work injustice or overly severe hardships on 
the child, his parents, or others. Young children sometimes make 
incessant demands for attention from busy mothers who have 
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lots of work to do in caring for home and children. Or a child, 
after being put to bed, may try to prolong the nightly bedtime 
ritual by one demand after another. It may be a glass of water, 
one more television program, a window shade drawn, bed 
covers adjusted, or a dozen other demands that a resourceful 
youngster can use to bring mother or father back to his bedroom 
repeatedly. A somewhat older child may nag his parents for a 
bicycle when he is still too young to ride one without danger 
to himself or others. Later, in his teens, he may demand to be 
allowed to drive the family car at a time when immaturity 
makes him inadequate to meet the responsibilities which such 
freedom entails. 

Such demands, in fairness to all, cannot be granted. The needs 
which give rise to them can often be met in other ways. But parents 
must decide what reasonable limits should be set and stand 
firmly by them. In a later chapter, such questions will be given 
consideration again under the topic of discipline, responsibility, 
and freedom, 

So, thoughtful parents do set limits and consistently maintain 
them, giving a child Supporting affection while he learns what 
the limits are and how to accept and abide by them. Within 
these carefully thought-out limits, the child is allowed freedom 
to act and opportunity for the enriching experiences of learning. 
From these he gets the feeling that he is loved, respected, and 
appreciated as a person with rights and responsibilities. He can 
feel free to act in human situations without fear or uncertainty, 
with a sense of Occupying an unthreatened place in his world. 

At his own level of development, he has thus begun the 
process of democratic living. He js experiencing one essential 
of democracy—freedom to act within the limits established for 

his own welfare and the welfare of others. Gradually, he learns 
cooperation and acquires the ability to help set some of his own 
limits. 
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Ever-Widening Circles 


The foundations for feeling secure are laid down by the 
members of the child’s family and his household, but the circles 
to which he needs to “belong” steadily widen. In contrast to 
the acceptance he feels in his parents, he may find his confidence 
shaken by some of the unfriendly treatment he receives from 
his brothers and sisters. Occasional jealousy and rivalry occur 
among children in even the best of family situations. Early in 
his preschool years he begins to play with neighborhood children 
and to have contacts with adults outside his household group. 
In these circumstances, sooner or later, he will encounter per- 
sons who do not immediately and automatically accept him as 
did his family. He begins to learn how to deal with other people. 
He learns that making friends is a process of mutual give-and- 
take. 

Parents can help children to feel secure by letting them know 
and feel that they love them under any and all circumstances. 
There will inevitably be times when they cannot accept certain 
things that a child may do, but even while rejecting his behavior 
they can reassure the child of their love for him. One of the 
methods most commonly used to get a child to do what you want 
him to do is to say, “I love you when you do this,” or, “I don’t 
love you when you act like that.” Even teachers frequently say, 
“I like nice little boys and girls who behave like this,” or, “I 
don’t like children who do that.” The method may be effective, 
but it is not wise to use it. It strikes at the very roots of a child’s 
feeling of security, and so weakens the whole structure of his 
personality. Each child needs to feel absolutely secure in the 
love of his parents and in the warm friendliness of his teacher. 

Yet, we have pointed out that as soon as any child ventures 
beyond his family group he is likely to encounter persons who 
do not readily accept him. Sometimes this is due to the fact that 
he does not know how to make himself acceptable. Here, also, 
parents can help a child to see what he may have done to make 
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himself unwelcome, and how by altering his own attitudes and 
behavior he can change the attitudes of others toward him. 
There are times, however, when the unfriendliness or hostility 
which a child encounters is not due to anything which he him- 
self does or fails to do; the problem is in the other person or 
the group, and there is nothing which the child himself can do 
about it. Situations such as this are hard for all of us; they are 
especially difficult for parents whose children are rejected in 
this way. But, here again, parents can help by letting the child 
feel secure in the warmth of an unwavering family affection. 
They can help him learn to take such unpleasant experiences in 
his stride, assuring him that they—and countless other persons— 
have encountered similar situations with unfriendly, prejudiced, 
or hostile persons. 

Going to school for the first time represents a critically impor- 
tant adjustment for every child. In a sense, starting to school 
is to the child his first step into that wider community which 
represents the world. It is important that each child feel secure 
in this new environment. Children need a teacher who can 
accept each and every one, and help him to belong to the group. 

Take the case of Susan, for example. It was important for 
Susan’s welfare that she was able to enter school with the good 
feeling that new experiences are interesting; that it’s fun to find 
out about things; that it’s all right to make mistakes and learn 
from them; that being friendly helps others to be friendly; that 
cooperating and obeying rules, though not always easy, are 
generally rewarding. As Miss Sharer suggested, Susan did not 
have the words to express this. She just felt this way. Her 
experiences had taught her that she belonged—that she was 
loved and important as a person, just as others were. 

Even the youngster who feels secure enters school somewhat 
timidly. But he enters with the eager anticipation of being 
welcomed, and of belonging there. He expects to like his teacher 
and his schoolmates. The child who has not felt love and be- 
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longingness at home, on the other hand, is likely to be fearful 
of the new school situation. Often he finds it overwhelming. He 
does not expect the teacher and the other children in the class 
to like him. When he does encounter a warm and accepting 
teacher, he is likely to demand too much of her time and atten- 
tion because he has at last found the warmth and affection for 
which he has been starving. 


A Two-Way Process 


But the teacher alone cannot give the child a sense of belong- 
ing. When Susan entered school, she became a member of a 
group—a rather large group of small children. All of them, at 
first, turned to the teacher as a “mother substitute” for satis- 
faction of their needs. Often their wants and desires brought 
them into conflict with one another. All of them had to learn 
to accept and get along with one another. Their teacher could 
create in the classroom a warm, friendly emotional climate 
which would help them become able to confront one another 
with good feeling. But Susan, along with every other child in 
the group, had to learn for herself how to be the kind of person 
her schoolmates could and would accept. School is a place where 
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every child has to try to satisfy his own needs through his own 
efforts and in cooperation with others whose needs and wants 
are also entitled to consideration and satisfaction. Belongingness 
is a two-way process. 


Secure Enough to Be Different 


How far should one go in trying to be accepted? This is a 
major question which confronts every one of us from time to 
time. Can Susan keep her own individuality as she becomes a 
member of her school group? To what extent must she con- 
form? If the other children gang up to take part in some anti- 
social activity, what will Susan do? Can she maintain her own 
standards and values? How far can she go in accepting or 
rejecting the standards of the group? 

Implicit in the philosophy of democracy is belief in the in- 
herent worth and uniqueness of each individual. The number of 
differences among children is practically unlimited. Differences 
in mental abilities, in values and goals, in temperament and in- 
terests, in physique and athletic skills, in the preference for a 
harmonica rather than a bugle, or the reverse, even in the pres- 
ence or absence of a budding sense of humor—all such differ- 
ences are accepted and valued so long as they do not interfere 
with the rights of others. One of the evidences of true security 
is the courage to be different when one sees a real reason for not 
conforming. 

The insecure individual may feel a compulsion to conform, 
and also to want others to conform. Willingness to accept an- 
other person’s differences is another evidence of genuine feel- 
ings of security. The insecure individual feels threatened by 
someone else’s differences; but a “live and let live” philosophy 
in which human beings all feel secure in their basic rights en- 
ables them to accept one another’s differences, 

Susan, fortunately, had a good foundation on which to build 
the wider security she needed in the school situation and would 
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continue to seek in larger and larger circles as her world grew 
wider and wider. From her own classroom group, little by little, 
she would enlarge her circle of friends to other children in the 
school and to groups beyond the school. To be a useful and 
happy member of society, each of us needs to develop social 
loyalties which bring us into good relations with larger and 
larger groups. Eventually, each person needs to find his place 
as a citizen of his town or city, of his state, and of his country 
or nation. In each of these relationships he will find that belong- 
ingness is a two-way process; that if one is secure he has both 
rights and responsibilities; that being accepted by others and 
being able to accept them is a mutual affair. The ideal of human 
brotherhood expresses man’s aspirations for security and belong- 


ingness in their widest setting. 


Learning to Love 


The baby comes into the world helplessly dependent; he is 
entirely on the “receiving end.” As he comes out of infancy, his 
dependency upon others diminishes. With increasing maturity, 
he becomes more and more able to satisfy his own needs, wants, 
and desires. From being loved, the infant learns how to love. 
As he loves, he begins to learn to give. But this all comes about 
very slowly in the young child. We cannot expect him to share 
—early and all at once—his most prized possessions: his toys 
or a place in his parents’ affection. 

Gradually—over the years—the child who feels loved and 
secure learns increasingly to enjoy giving, until the infantile 
situation is reversed and the mature person finds even greater 
satisfaction in giving than in receiving. 

Such maturity is essential if a man and woman are to find 
happiness in marriage and in establishing a family of their own. 
In marriage each partner seeks a new and very important kind 
of security—a permanent acceptance of the other. Each is 
loved and cherished as he is and as he may become, in joy and 
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sorrow, in health and in sickness, “for better or for worse.” This 
form of security, like all others, is a two-way process. If the 
husband and wife can give it to each other and find it in each 
other, they have a foundation for a family in which their children 
will find security—and so the cycle starts again. 

To be able to love, to get pleasure from sharing and giving— 
these are necesesary to the enjoyment of life and to the ability 
to make life enjoyable to others. They are also essential to dem- 
ocratic living. It is part of our traditional heritage, for example, 
that all citizens be willing to listen as well as to speak, that they 
share gladly the costs of education whether or not they have 
children in school, that they want and are willing to work for 
the blessings of liberty, not only for themselves but also for 
others and for posterity. 


Threats of Insecurity 


Having feelings of inner security does not imply that a person 
feels free from all physical dangers or from changes in environ- 
ment which threaten physical or economic security. Probably 
most people, when they talk of security, think first of its physical 
and economic aspects. There are different kinds of security— 
personal, family, social, economic, religious, racial, political, 
international—and man longs for all of them. The search for 
security in each of these realms is worldwide and continuous, 
but in most of them mankind is still far from attainment. Most 
of us must strive to feel secure within ourselves while dealing 
with these varied threats of insecurity. 

From infancy throughout life, such threats to security are 
likely to disturb all of us. Just as the baby is frightened by loss 
of physical support, so any threat to our basic supports is alarm- 
ing. The prospect of losing our home fills most of us with con- 
sternation. Loss of a job is likely to be a very disturbing threat 

to any worker. The thought of losing family or friends is fright- 
ening. Any great insecurity may throw us into panic; fear of 
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losing security may lead to violence, acceptance of dictatorships, 
and to war. 

All of us seek security. We know that some kinds of insecurity 
lie beyond human control. There are natural catastrophes that 
man is helpless to prevent. There are personal tragedies in 
regard to which we seem powerless. But most of us believe that 
human beings have the power greatly to increase their own 
security through mutual understanding, acceptance, and co- 


operation. 


What Help Can We Expect? 


Nothing seems to fortify a person to meet the inevitable in- 
securities of life as does the deep, inner feeling of security which 
we have been describing. The person who is secure within him- 
self has a feeling of being able to meet threats from without 
because of his inner psychological security. Lacking this 
strength within himself, he might be in danger of seeking 
security at the price of growth and freedom. 

There is always the possibility that in our search for various 
kinds of security—especially physical and economic—we may 
pay too high a price. The search for “total” security can reach 
paralyzing proportions. People have sometimes sold their free- 
dom for the sake of security only to discover that they have 


bought false security, and end up in having neither. Some 


persons resist all changes in an effort to maintain the static 


security of keeping things as they are. Certain risks must be 
taken for growth and development. “Nothing risked; nothing 
gained” is an old, familiar adage. It is possible to be so eager for 
security at any price that progress is halted and stagnation re- 
sults. The individual who is fortified by deep feelings of inner 
security can risk some outer insecurities. 

When one looks at the world scene at the present time, it 
does not have the appearance of a friendly place. Even the very 
young are often exposed to great dangers and terrific hardships. 
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But wartime experiences have indicated that, so long as infants 
and young children can remain with loving parents, they tend 
to feel secure. A child’s foundations for his feelings of security 
are established by his family, and he grows increasingly secure 
as he establishes belongingness in wider and wider circles as he 
goes through life. 

The family is not working alone in its efforts to build security 
for its members. Religious faith is a deep source of feelings 
of security. Individuals derive comfort, encouragement, and 
spiritual support from this source in many ways. The particular 
way in which each person finds these inner satisfactions depends 
upon his own nature and needs, and upon the nature of his 
religion. 

Children begin to find security in groups of playmates, just as 
adults do in their many kinds of social activity. Working with 
others toward a good end is satisfying not only in the excellence 
of its purpose; it is also of value in the accompanying result— 
instilling in those who share in such an activity a sense of partici- 
pation, of belonging to the group. 

Security is strengthened through understanding, whether it 
be philosophic understanding or scientific understanding. In 
science one strives to explain change through a knowledge of 
scientific laws. Through such laws, scientists seek the 
ability to know what may be expected to happen under cer- 
tain conditions or as a result of certain kinds of action. This 
ability to understand, to predict, and to control, whether achi 


eved 
through experiment or reason, may also help to build sec 


urity. 


ADEQUACY 


the goals and standards that we set for ourselves or that others 
set for us. We want to be able to carry out successfully whatever 
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we undertake. If we are to succeed, the goals and standards we 
strive for must be those that are possible for us to attain. Then 
we can feel adequate. If the standards set for us, either by 
ourselves or by others, are beyond our capacity to achieve, we 
are almost certain to suffer from feelings of inadequacy or 
inferiority. 

If a person repeatedly strives for goals that he cannot pos- 
sibly reach, this in itself is indicative of some underlying 
problem. In addition, he is likely to develop deep feelings of 
inferiority which seriously handicap him in finding satisfaction 
and happiness in life. Parents by refusing to accept the limita- 
tions of their children sometimes induce a child to set for himself 
standards which he cannot attain. 

Feelings of security are based primarily, as we have said 
earlier, upon who one is—an accepted member of a family or 
a group. Feelings of adequacy depend chiefly upon what one is 
and what one can do—that is, on ability to accomplish what 
is expected. 

If a first-grade teacher’s goal is that every child in her class- 
room must be able to read by midterm, she will probably fail 
to reach that goal. In almost any group of first-graders there are 
quite a few children who are neither ready nor able to learn to 
read during their first semester. The teacher may be disap- 
pointed, but much more serious are the feelings of inadequacy 
or inferiority which will develop in the children who fail to 
achieve the standard set for them by their teacher. 

Just as we need to have standards and goals which we can, 
with effort, attain, so is it important for every person to have a 
chance to develop himself to the highest levels he is capable of 
reaching. If the first-graders who are ready to read as soon as 
they start school are held back because of their slower-learning 
classmates, they will feel thwarted and frustrated, like birds 
whose wings are clipped. A person who is denied opportunities 
to develop his capacities and utilize his abilities in the perform- 
ances of his daily life cannot find satisfaction and happiness. 
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Anyone who watches children sees abundant evidence of the 
fact that some children feel self-confident and able to accom- 
plish tasks which they face, while other children in their spon- 
taneous comments betray deep-seated feelings of inadequacy 
and anticipate inevitable defeat. 

Our Susan, practicing jumping rope, calls out gayly, “Pretty 
soon, I'll be a pretty good jumper,” and goes on with her prac- 
tice. Up against a set of tough problems in arithmetic, Susan 
says: “I can’t do these problems yet. I have to learn division 
better, before I can.” 

But Mary, reminded that it is time to practice, goes reluc- 
tantly to the piano muttering: “All these pieces are too hard. 
I'll never learn to play the piano!” The piece may be too difficult 
for her age and development. When she is made to stop and 
start over every time she hits a wrong note, Mary finally ex- 
claims resentfully, “I didn’t mean to! I can’t help it,” and adds 
despairingly, “I can’t learn to play the piano.” 

And here is Russell, who is somewhat slow in learning to 
read. He is unable to participate in reading aloud with the 
class, for the book is too difficult for him and he is given no 
alternative choice. When reprimanded by his teacher for gazing 
out the window instead of paying attention, he thinks hope- 
lessly: “It’s no use—I can’t read. I’m just a dumbbell, that’s 
all.” As a reader—in this particular role—he feels inadequate. 


A Sound Balance 


What we seek for everyone is a sound balance between his 
desires, yearnings, and ambitions, on the one hand, and his 
abilities, opportunities, and performance, on the other. In a 
democracy, we strive to have every citizen make his greatest 
possible contribution, but whatever his best may be is accepted 
as adequate. This helps each person to feel secure and adequate. 
He feels secure when he is accepted—when he belongs. He 
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feels adequate when the role he is expected to fill is one to which 
he feels equal. These feelings of adequacy and security are 
closely interrelated; they complement and reinforce each other, 
but security is the more basic and necessary of the two. 

This does not mean that all feelings of inferiority or inade- 
quacy are necessarily bad for us; nor does it mean that we 
should try to protect ourselves or our children against all fail- 
ures. If we feel inadequate to a situation with which we can 
cope, those very feelings may serve as a challenge or motivation 
for greater effort and improvement. Life forces us all to undergo 
the discipline of failure at one time or another. And so, every- 
one needs to learn to take failure in his stride. A child’s failures 
in his first efforts to hammer a nail, to learn to swim, or to ride 
a bike do not discourage him from trying again. Initial failures 
may make him try all the harder. Under wise guidance, children 
can turn their experiences of failure to constructive account. 

What is important—and especially so for children—is that 
feelings of adequacy outweigh those of inadequacy, and that ex- 
periences of success overbalance those of failure. Eventually, 
each of us must be able to make honest and accurate appraisals 
of himself and of others. We must learn to accept those limita- 
tions which cannot be overcome, and be able to feel adequate 
and to help others feel adequate within the framework of those 
limitations. Adequacy is closely related to security—that is, to 
one’s acceptance of others and of himself. 


Adequacy to Changing Roles 


Just as the child needs to feel adequate to his role as he goes 
through successive periods of development, so adults need to 
feel adequate to meet their changing roles. As each person goes 
through life, he must successively adopt a series of roles which 
require flexibility of attitudes toward himself and others. From 
the role of dependent child, he moves into the role of adolescent 
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striving for independence. Then, in turn, he is an independent 
young adult, but he still also has the role of son or daughter to 
a father and mother on their way to becoming aging parents. 
When he himself takes on the role of parent, he needs to achieve 
flexibility in this role to meet the changing roles of his children. 
Role flexibility is necessary at all stages in order that the indi- 
vidual can learn new roles as the old ones are outgrown. 

To be adequate in their parental roles, adults need basic 
knowledge of child growth and development. They should under- 
stand the needs of children so that they can meet them and 
help each child to feel secure. They must guide the child in his 
expressions of aggression and submission so that constructive 
accomplishments will result. In order to help children feel ade- 
quate, adults need to understand what children are striving to 
accomplish in each period of development, and what each child 
is capable of accomplishing. At every stage of life there are 
certain things which a person needs to learn in order to feel 
reasonably happy and successful, and to be considered so by 
others. These learning tasks are often called developmental 
tasks because they arise at or about a certain period in an indi- 


vidual’s life. 


Developmental Tasks 

For example, learning to walk is a developmental task which 
most children accomplish sometime between the ages of nine 
and fifteen months. Learning to talk is another developmental 
task which most children succeed in accomplishing shortly after 
they learn to walk. We might go on and on, pointing out such 
examples from every period of development, because each 
period of life has its developmental tasks. Learning to read, 
learning to be financially independent, finding a mate, and 
eventually rearing one’s own family are all examples of such 
tasks at various periods of growth and development. 

Developmental tasks result from both inner and outer forces. 
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Physical growth and development are very important factors in 
some of them. The pressures of society also play an important 
part. And the personal values and aspirations of each individual 
furnish strong motives for accomplishing many developmental 
tasks. 

There is usually a “best” time for a child to learn each task 
successfully. When physical and psychological development are 
adequate for accomplishment, when accomplishment is expected 
by the society in which one lives, and when the person himself 
is ready to strive for accomplishment—then is the best time to 
learn any specific task. That is the “teachable moment.” 

Failure to accomplish a reasonable number of tasks in which 
most children of his age succeed—whether it be learning to 
read, to fly a kite, to make a bed, to throw a ball, to add a 
column of numbers, or to get along with his agemates—is likely 
to make a child feel inadequate and inferior. The tasks and goals 
set for him by parents, teachers, and by himself should be those 
which he is capable of achieving. 

There are many ways in which children are alike. Certain 
basic needs are common to all children, and general patterns of 
development are characteristic of most children at each of the 
various age periods. Otherwise it would be impossible to edu- 
cate them in groups as we do in schools. But the differences 
among children are as significant as the similarities. No two of 
them are ever exactly alike; every child is unique, with a per- 
sonality that is distinctively his own. Each has his individual 
pattern of growth and development within the general pattern 
common to his group. In a democratic society, such individu- 
ality is valued; we do not desire “ 
society. 

Among children of the same age, there is, as we have seen, 
always a wide range of differences, even though all are what we 
would call “normal” children. Some are tall, some short; some 
are heavy, some thin; some are bright and learn quickly; some 
learn slowly. They differ in temperament, abilities, interests, and 


robots” as citizens in a free 
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in many other ways. They also differ in ultimate potentialities— 
in what they can eventually become and accomplish. 

In a democracy, such individual differences have functional 
values—that is, a democracy needs many kinds of people with 
many different sorts of abilities for the varied kinds of work 
necessary to maintain a free society. Also, this great variety of 
abilities and interests enriches community life, because in a 
democracy each individual and unique contribution has value. 
Parents in such a society can accept each child in his own pat- 
tern of growth and development, knowing that some way can be 
found for every person to make his own best possible contribution. 
It is the parents’ responsibility to help each child find a social role 
for which he is adequate, within the framework of his own assets 
and limitations. 

Parents, as well as children, have developmental tasks. As 
their children grow older, their parental roles change. Parents 
need to understand these changing roles and their own develop- 
mental tasks. Just as the child must strive to achieve certain 
tasks as he passes through each period of his development, so 
his parents have certain things which they need to accomplish 
during each period. For example, during a child’s preschool 
years his parents must always’ be ready to sustain him in his 
dependency, while gradually encouraging him to be independent. 
And, fully as important, they must also accomplish their own 
developmental task of learning to emancipate themselves from 
him, so that by the time the child goes through adolescence, 
they will not only be ready to emancipate him, but also them- 
selves. 

That is why it is so important for parents to get an over-all 
view of their child’s growth and development—to understand 
the changes that occur as the youngster goes from infancy to 
adulthood. If a parent does not see the whole picture, if he 
does not understand what can be expected to happen over the 
years—he may feel very adequate as a parent in the early years 
of his child’s life, and utterly inadequate in his quite different 
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parental role when his son or daughter goes through adolescence. 
For these reasons the topic we shall consider in Chapter 2 is 
“Understanding of Self and Others.” 


Security and Adequacy 


Feelings of security and adequacy are important elements 
in the basic foundations upon which healthy personality is built. 
The person who feels secure and adequate becomes able to love 
because he has known love, and is better able to meet some of 
the inevitable insecurities and frustrations of life. He can feel 
that he is succeeding in the role he is expected to fill as a con- 
tributing participant in a democratic, free society; he will be 
better able to strive for a friendly, secure world because he has 
known friendliness and security. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


Thinking about such questions as the following will help 
parents to clarify their own ideas of how to apply their con- 
cepts of “feelings of security and adequacy” to the practical 
situations of daily life. Fathers and mothers can discuss them 


with each other; groups can discuss them to discover points of 
agreement and disagreement. 


1. The foundations for feelings of security are laid in the earliest 
years of life. What does this mean for parents who want their infant 
to get this feeling of “belongingness”? 

How can they help their baby to know that they love him? 


What methods of feeding may contribute most to the infant's 
feelings of security? Why? 


What methods of baby care that meet the baby’s needs to sleep, 
to eliminate, and to exercise his muscles are likely to make him feel 
secure? 

Why must the foundations for security be built by the family? (Or 
by “substitute parents” in some cases?) ) 

2. Parents feel the need for teaching their youngsters what they 
may or may not do. Psychologists speak of such practices as “setting 
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limits” which aid the youngster in gaining a sense of security. Here 
are examples of things that come up in every family for discussion: 

a. Streaking crayon on the wall. 

b. Crossing certain streets. 

c. Coming in late. 

d. Use of foul language. 

e. Being careless with belongings. 

What are some of the real reasons or circumstances that cause 
parents to set limits for children? 

Should a child help in setting limits on what he may or may not 
do? If so, under what conditions and by what means? 

What should parents do if their child violates the restrictions 
imposed on him? 

Under what conditions are the restrictions gradually or completely 
lifted? 

3. Every parent wants his youngster to make a place for himself. 
He wants him to be as competent as possible, and to enjoy the sense 
of security and adequacy rising out of that competence. Here are 
typical situations in which a parent’s ambitions for his child may 
or may not be fulfilled. You may wish to consider one or more of 
them: 

a. Being skipped a grade in school. 

. Making good grades on a report card. 
Winning in a contest. 

. Making the basketball team. 
Winning a scholarship. 

Locating a job with a future. 

What kinds of standards and principles should parents use in 
deciding whether or not the child should skip a grade in school, 
make good grades on a report card, or accomplish a similar task? 

How should parents approach the problem which they face 
when their child does not fulfill the ambitions which they hold for 
him? 

When is a parent justified in helping a child get ahead? When is 
a parent not justified in doing so? 

How would you go about being sure that your ambitions for your 
child are possible of attainment? 

4. The Brown family—Mother, Father, 10-year-old Teddy, and 
younger sister, Janine—do a great many things together. They go 
on picnics, plan special fun for birthdays and holidays, and often 
have family projects such as gardening and other interests. 


menos 
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It was a surprise to everyone that Teddy was extremely unhappy 
his first summer at camp. He had been looking forward to going 
with much joy, even though this was the first time away from home 
overnight without his parents. 

What immediate action shall his parents take on getting word of 
his unhappiness? 

What effect is this likely to have on the child? 

How might those in charge of the camp help Teddy in adjusting 
to this new experience? 

What things can parents do to make sure that a child is ready for 
“going out into the world”? 

5. Parents sometimes strongly disapprove of a friend with whom 
their youngster associates. Here is a problem of security—both 
theirs and the youngster’s—that raises questions such as the follow- 
ing. How would you answer them? 

What kind of standards should parents use in evaluating the 
friendship? 


What are the influences on their child they should look for? 


Under what circumstances might they consider interfering with 
the friendship? 


If they decide to interfere, how should they carry it out? 
What effect would such action be likely to have on the youngster? 
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CHAPTER 2 


UNDERSTANDING OF SELF 
AND OTHERS 


Most children, as parents know, are fascinated by their 
grandparents. In part, this is true because their grandparents 
often seem to be extraordinarily generous when it comes to 
buying candy and popsicles. In part, it is because their grand- 
parents generally make fewer demands on them than their 
parents do. But one thing which seems to children almost magic 
about their grandfathers and grandmothers is embodied in a 
word they would not even be able to say: relationships. 

“Is she really Mommy’s mother?” 

“Is my daddy really your little boy? When I grow up will I be 
my daddy’s big little boy?” 

These are questions which typify the child’s amazement. Part 
of the amazement concerns time, a concept that children take 
a long time to master. But even more, the fascination is the 
result of the respective roles of grandparent, parent, and child, 
with respect to one another. For a child is vaguely aware that 
he and his parents expect certain behavior from each other, But 
to find that, when grandfather comes to visit, the usual role of 
his parents is reversed is vastly stimulating to the child’s imagi- 
nation. 

Pondering such questions gives the child real food for thought 
—for generalization, wonder, and understanding. The young 
child wants to know about himself and about other people and 
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things in his immediate environment. He is curious about his 
relationships to people and about theirs to one another. 


FOUNDATIONS OF UNDERSTANDING 


The Beginnings 


In the beginning the infant has no awareness of himself or 
of others. He comes into the world utterly helpless, and would 
not survive if left alone. He cannot perceive where he leaves 
off and someone else begins. His mother holds him in her arms, 
feeds him, and meets his needs. She represents the source of 
his security. He does not realize that her arms and breast are 
not a part of himself. He may seem to show the beginnings of a 
will of his own when he tries to free his head if held too tightly, 
but he is entirely dependent upon others to meet his essential 
needs and satisfy his wants. 
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Discovering Others 


It is significant that the baby seems to begin to be aware of 
himself only as he becomes aware of others. The first object 
that catches the infant’s attention is a human face. Usually it 
is his mother’s, because she is the one who takes care of him. 
About the end of his second month, the infant responds to a 
human face with a smile. He soon begins to smile, babble, and 
gurgle at any human face because it represents his source of 
comfort and security. He is now aware of the other person, and 
if the approach to him is a gentle one, it arouses pleasant feel- 
ings in him. 

By the time he is four months old, the baby will show dis- 
pleasure if an adult stops playing with him. He will show signs 
of pleasure when he hears approaching footsteps, expecting that 
he will be held and fed. He has begun to feel that the world is 
a dependable place where his needs will be met—where he feels 
secure. This sense of trust is, as we have found in studying 
feelings of security and adequacy, basic to the development of 
a healthy personality. 

As the baby explores everything within his reach, over and 
over, he tries to grasp objects and hold them. He touches and 
grasps the various parts of his own body as objects outside him- 
self. Only very gradually does he develop a sense of himself— 
of how far he himself extends. During the first half-year of his 
life, the baby must remain largely a passive object completely 
dependent upon those about him. But toward the end of his 
first half-year, the baby begins to be successful in directing and 
controlling his bodily movements to reach his goals. Through 
this physical development, he begins to understand that he can 
trust his own body to do his bidding. By the latter half of his 
first year, he becomes able to make some approach to pleasant 
experiences and to show some withdrawal from unpleasant ones. 

This is reflected in his reactions to others. By about the eighth 
month he shows awareness of a stranger, Sometimes this is 
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expressed by shyness and sometimes by fear or anxiety. A 
month or two later the baby begins to show jealousy, expressing 
resentment if attention is withdrawn from him and given to 
another infant. In short, the baby develops emotionally only 
in a reciprocal relationship with another human being, usually 
his mother. To the extent that fathers help to take care of 
infants, a similar relationship develops between the baby and 
his father. In cases where essential needs must be met by parent- 
substitutes, the baby develops an emotional relationship to them. 


Discovery of Self 


And so the foundations for understanding of self and others 
are laid in the first year of life. Gradually the baby comes to 
understand that he and his surroundings are separate things. 
During the first year of life he discovers that his environment 
and the other persons in it do not always yield to his wishes. 
Others have needs and wants of their own which sometimes 
conflict with his. But not until his second year does the baby 
actually struggle against his dependency and strive to assert 
himself as a separate, autonomous, independent human being. 
Much of his energy for the next couple of years will be used to 
assert that he is an individual with a mind and will of his own. 

This period when the child is constantly attempting to estab- 
lish himself as an independent human being creates almost in- 
cessant problems for parents. But something very important is 
involved in this struggle. If understanding adults deal with him 
wisely through this period, the child will emerge from it with 
self-control. He has to find himself in these years. He needs to 
come out of them with love of others victorious over hate, with 
cooperation rather than willful defiance as his characteristic 
behavior pattern. He needs to feel that he is free to express 
himself but that he, himself, can control his desires without loss 
of independence or self-esteem. He needs to feel self-reliant and 


adequate. 
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Independence of the individual is an outstanding principle of 
the democratic way of life. Parents who live in a free society 
can give their children this much-needed sense of personal 
autonomy. Free citizens themselves resent being bossed and 
pushed around. They believe that every person has a right to 
express his own opinions and to make his own major decisions, 
within the limits of laws which he helps to frame. Since they 
would object to living in an authoritarian society where they 
would be merely ordered about by others, they can understand 
a young child’s vigorous efforts to assert his independence. They 
can give him the control which he needs to develop his self- 
control, and the freedom which he needs to experience as prep- 
aration for becoming the free citizen they hope he ultimately 
will be. And so he begins to understand himself in relation to 
his environment, in relation to others. 

These very first years of life are of the greatest importance 
because in them are laid the foundations of self-understanding 
and understanding of others. We shall only summarize here 
outstanding points about later periods of childhood and adoles- 
cence, because they will be the subject for special study and 
discussion in Volumes II and III. 


UNDERSTANDING OF SELF 


The young child is naturally self-centered. Having gained his 
sense of security through trust in others, and then made sure 
that he is recognized as a separate and independent person in 
his own right, he has other important things about himself that 
he must establish. He wants to find out what things he can do— 
what kind of person he can be. He watches adults with keen 
interest and tries to imitate their behavior. At four and five he 
is trying to get some sense of the various roles and functions 
that he may later perform as an adult. 

In these efforts, he adds initiative to imitation and tries out 
all sorts of activities very vigorously. He has also developed 
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something of a conscience and begins to have some ideas of his 
own as to what is right and wrong. It is important to help him 
preserve his adventuresome curiosity and sense of initiative, so 
that he feels free to think new thoughts and try out new things, 
without feeling guilty just because he may depart from estab- 
lished patterns of behavior. Then he can go on successfully to 
accomplishment. 

As the child comes into the school years, his efforts to realize 
himself through a sense of accomplishment—of adequacy to the 
tasks which he faces—are uppermost. Home and school must 
work together to help him achieve his highest potentialities. 
Later, he will have to understand himself in terms of his limita- 
tions as well as his assets, but the early years should give him 
a strong feeling of successful accomplishment. 

Over the years, the child continues to develop increasing 
knowledge and understanding of himself, until at adolescence he 
faces the crucial task of finding out: Who am I, really? What 
kind of person am I and what will be my roles in society? By 
the end of adolescence he needs to overcome dependency upon 
his family and establish his identity as a mature, responsible 
adult, capable of functioning as a citizen of a free society. 

The boy and girl should emerge from adolescence able to 
develop an intimate relationship that leads to marriage and 
the eventual establishment of their own parenthood. As they 
enter the parental role, one biological cycle is completed; but 
the full life cycle through which they will go will continue to bring 
them new roles to perform, new developmental tasks to achieve, 
and new problems to solve. For all these tasks, they will need 
ever-increasing understanding of themselves and of others. 


UNDERSTANDING OTHERS 


During all these years when the child is learning to under- 
stand himself, he is also learning to understand others. During 
his earliest years when he is quite self-centered, others exist 
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only in relation to his own needs and wants. He is not very 
much interested in them as persons in their own right, and 
he is ready for only rather simple relationships. In fact, at first 
a baby can respond to only one person at a time, later to two, 
and then to very slowly increasing numbers. 

Play is the young child’s social behavior, and two-year-olds 
are likely to prefer to play alone. When the child begins to be 
sociable he is likely to do what some other child is doing, but 
not with the other youngster. Two children may sit side by 
side in the sandbox, each building his own sand pile, with 
no sharing or other cooperation. But soon imitation leads to 
friendly approaches to each other, and by the age of three, they 
begin to play together. They usually still prefer, however, to play 
with only one or two other children. Gradually, the size of the 
group which a child can enjoy increases, but quite small groups 
are likely to be preferred until a child is six or seven years old. 

However, the child’s relationship to other persons grows in- 
creasingly complex as soon as he become a toddler. By the time 
he is four years old, practically all the basic types of social 
reaction have made their appearance in his behavior. Four- 
year-olds are able to Participate in truly cooperative, social 
play—that is, in play which involves a common project. The 
foundations for democratic living can thereby be established. 

The child’s entrance to school calls for great steps in learning 
to understand and adjust to others. He becomes a member of 
a large group of children, all of whom want many of the same 
things he does, and all having the same rights that he has. An 
understanding teacher can help him learn to accept these others, 
step by step, and to make himself acceptable to them. 

By the age of nine or 10, the child develops a great desire 
to belong to a group of his own age. Wisely guided experiences 
in such groups—gangs or teams, or whatever form they may 
take—have much to contribute to the child’s understanding of 
others. They help him get ready for the challenging, changing 
relationships to which he will need to adjust during adolescence. 
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By the end of adolescence his understanding of himself and 
others should be such that he can accept mature, responsible 
relationships, in his personal life and as a citizen of a democratic 
society. 

Through all these years in which he first discovers and then 
slowly learns to understand himself and others, each child needs 
the guidance of wise and understanding parents (or substitute 
parents) and teachers. This presents a challenge to every one 
of us who has relationships with children. Are we wise and 
understanding adults? Are we mature persons ready to assume 
these responsibilities? 

All of us have watched children grow toward their future 
roles in life. We have tried to help them meet some of the 
problems of their growth. We have read books and pamphlets 
about children and met with others for discussion about them. 
Now let’s look directly at ourselves, recognizing that we were 
once much like our own children, and that they will be, for 
good or ill, much like us. 

All of us are interested in knowing more about ourselves. 
Each of us may well ask himself: How did I become the kind 
of person that I am? How did I develop my own values and 
goals? How did I acquire my ways of solving my personal 
problems, of working with group and community problems? 
Have I developed self-discipline, the ability to shoulder re- 
sponsibility, the vision to see that freedom carries with it 
corresponding responsibilities? How secure and how adequate 
do I feel? 

The answer to all these questions can be found in a clearer 
understanding of ourselves and those things which have gone into 
making us as we are. Our present is tied in with our past, just 
as our children’s future is tied in with our present—in the 
family, in the school, in the community, and in all our sur- 
roundings wherever we may have been each day of our lives. 
All these, with our physical and psychological changes, have 
made us what we are at this very moment. To a great degree, 
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they portray our future. Just as these things have molded us 
from the day each of us was born, so from the day of birth of 
each child, these conditions will largely determine the kind of 
person he will be. 

To the degree, then, that we understand ourselves, to the 
same degree are we able to understand our children and become 
able to plan with them for their future. As we and our children 
reach a deeper understanding of ourselves and others, we shall 
be better able to improve our relationships and our capacity to 
work cooperatively toward common goals which are basic to 
our democratic way of life. 


THE SEARCH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


One practical device which may be used to gain self-under- 
standing is to think of one’s self in terms of the various roles 
one has in life. We all have several roles that we are performing 
at one time. These roles change as we go through life. For 
example, you are likely to be a son, a husband, and a father 
simultaneously. At the same time, you may be a salesman in 
your business, a gardener at home, an officer in your club, and 
an active member of your church. In each of these your role 
is different. In each situation you have to know a good deal 
about the role in order to handle it well. And you have 
to know a good deal about yourself in order to meet the require- 
ments of each role successfully. This applies both to men and 
to women. 

Perhaps it will help us to understand ourselves and others 
better if we consider one boy’s search for understanding of 
himself in his various roles. 

Harry Norton walked slowly down the steps of the high 
school deep in thought, hardly noticing the groups of fellow 
students clustered about the main door, He wanted to be alone. 
He wanted to think over the conversation he had just finished 
with his counselor. This was his last year in high school, and 
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he was having a difficult time deciding on a career. He was 
fascinated with the thought of being an engineer. An engineer 
friend of the family seemed to get so much out of life and to be 
so important that Harry had just about decided to become 
an engineer, too. 

After the talk with his counselor, who had gone into the 
matter very fully with him, Harry had many questions to think 
about: Did he have the ability to pass all the courses? Would it 
be worth while for him in view of all the difficulties? Did the 
good things about it outweigh the bad for him? Was his desire 
to be an engineer strong enough to carry him through to his goal? 

Harry saw that he would need to know a great deal about 
himself before he could make a wise decision. He would 
need to understand himself in ways he had never thought about 
before. To arrive at this understanding he would need help from 
his parents, his teachers, and his counselor. This very evening 
he would have a good talk with his father and mother. Tomor- 
row he would speak with his teachers and again with the counselor. 
He stepped along more briskly on his homeward walk. 

During the next week Harry took a number of tests. He 
looked over his school grades, thought about what subjects 
interested him most, and talked over many things with his 
parents and his counselor. In the end, he decided to go ahead 
and work toward being an engineer. 

Let us assume that Harry made a wise decision, that he would 
carry though his training and become a good engineer. In that 
case we would say that Harry understood himself insofar as 


his occupational future was concerned. 


The Search Has Only Just Begun 


Harry will, of course, have other roles in life besides being 
an engineer. He will be an important member of his community. 
He will be a citizen of his country. He will probably be a 
husband and a parent. And he will be many other things. Even 
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now he has a number of roles. He is a son, a student, a part-time 
clerk in a store, a friend, and so on. He can be a better student, 
for instance, if he knows what his greatest interests are, how he 
can study best, and what may be some of his difficulties in 
learning particular subjects. He can do a better job, too, as he 
improves his understanding of the people that he deals with 
in each of these relationships. He can be a better student if he 
understands what the teacher expects from class members. He 
can be a better son if he understands his parents, a better clerk 
if he understands the shoppers, and a better friend if he under- 
stands his friends. In the future, he will be a better engineer 
if he understands his clients. 


How many roles did he play during 
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Answering the Question, “Who Am 1?” 


Understanding yourself and others helps you fulfill each of 
your roles. The reverse is also true: recognizing the demands 
of the roles you are taking, or planning to take, helps you to 
achieve better understanding of yourself and others. Harry 
may have a very clear notion of himself as a student and as a 
Prospective engineer. He may have a hazy notion that he already 
has a role as a member of his community. He may expect that 
he will some day undertake the role of a parent, but unless 
he can acquire a clear idea of just what that means, his prepara- 
tion might be negligible or confused. As he becomes aware of 
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each of his present roles, and of each role he is likely to have 
in the future, he will gain a better over-all understanding of 
himself. 

The fact that Harry performs in a number of different roles 
does not mean that he is a different person in each one. When 
we concentrate on one of his roles, this is just a way of looking 
at him from a certain viewpoint. As a matter of fact, it will be 
quite possible for Harry to be a good engineer and a mediocre 
father, or the reverse. We are looking at the same boy when we 
see him from the left side and when we see him from the front, 
though we do not see exactly the same image each time. In 
the same way, we can look at him as a student, as an adolescent, 
or as a son—even though all these roles are woven together 
in the person we call Harry. 


Are Roles the Whole Story? 


Analysis of roles is a helpful approach to understanding of 
one’s self arid others because it is concerned with the relation- 
ships of individuals to one another. It directs attention to the 
way persons get along with one another. A human being, how- 
ever, is more than just a collection of roles. Thinking of the 
various roles which a person performs is only one way of looking 
at that complex entity which we call his personality. Even if two 
people happen to have exactly the same roles and are equally 
successful in them, their personalities would not be the same. 
No two human beings are exactly alike, and each retains his 
unique identity from the cradle to the grave, although his roles 
are continually changing. In fact, it is because of this very 
uniqueness of Personality that everyone needs to make an 
effort to understand himself and to understand others, in order 
to be able to work effectively as a member of society. 
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How Do | Become What I Am? 


To understand himself and others an individual needs to 
realize that successful performance of his roles is something 
which has to be learned. A role is developed gradually from a 
small beginning. Harry realized this about the career of engineer- 
ing. He knew that it would take five years or more of hard work 
to learn that role, but he may have thought that when his first 
child was born he would automatically be ready to assume the 
role of parent. Technically, of course, he would be a parent, 
but would he be able to perform the role successfully? 

Mastery of a subject is more than merely acquiring knowl- 
edge. Harry could study and learn by heart a whole library of 
books on engineering; he could learn an engineer’s theoretical 
approach to each of hundreds of problems. But only when 
he could practice his knowledge over and over again would he 
be a good engineer. And the same thing applies to each of his 
other roles. 

When Harry Norton marries and has children, he will probably 
become a good parent because he has learned a lot about 
parenthood from his own father and mother. At the same time 
he would be a less than adequate father if he thought that 
becoming a full-fledged parent would automatically accompany 
the having of children. If he did think that, he would find it hard 
to admit to himself that he had a lot to learn about being a 
parent. He might not grasp the necessity of opening up new 
vistas in self-understanding and the understanding of others. He 
might not realize that everyone has to learn to be a parent. Each 
parent needs to know how children grow and develop, and also 
to know and understand the unique pattern of growth and 
development of each of his individual children. In addition, 
he must learn to understand himself in his changing role as a 
parent. Only when he actually deals with his own child does 
he enter that phase of learning which can come only through 


experience. 
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In understanding one’s self and others, it is helpful to realize 
that learning to be successful in a role is a process which never 
stops. It may approach perfection, but never reach it. Harry 
will be a competent engineer on his first job, but, if he is to 
continue to be a good engineer, he will never stop learning. 
He will need to keep up with new knowledge, and he will need 
to practice using both new and old skills. 


Understanding Means Knowing What You Can't Do, Too 


Occasionally, everyone experiences a need for relief in some 
of his roles. Harry may become very tired after a long siege of 
work. Even in his period as a student he may become a bit “fed 
up” with engineering. Even though one is truly absorbed in a 
career and thoroughly enjoys his work, it is helpful to get away 
from the role from time to time. That is why vacations are 
useful. Anyone may occasionally need relief in one or another 
of his roles. A mother can build up a lot of fatigue in meeting 
the requirements of her role from day to day. She, too, will be 
helped by periods of relief, A person may need relief in his role 
as a citizen after long periods of hard work in community 
enterprises. 

Msufficient self-understanding may prevent a person from 
recognizing the need for relief when it occurs. He may be 
doing his work inadequately, but without realizing why. Or he 
may be unconsciously “resting on the job.” Aware of the need 
for relief in a role, he can not only plan his time off but he 
can pace himself in his work. A runner doing a mile run paces him- 
velf and does not try to go as fast as he can from the beginning. 
It is part of self-understanding to realize how fast or how hard 
one can work. 

If a person constantly feels a need for relief, he might ask 
nimself if he really likes his role or if it is one for which he really 

is adequate. Perhaps he may need to try to change conditions 
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that cause him dissatisfaction. Perhaps he should seek a com- 
pletely new role. 

Once having accepted the role of a citizen in a democracy, 
everyone has considerable freedom to decide what additional 
roles he wants to undertake. He can change roles. And he has 
much freedom within each role. Harry will have his own 
personality as an engineer, and he will have much to say about 
his own way of carrying out the role. He decided for himself 
to be an engineer, and he will choose what sort of engineer he 
will be, within the limitations of his personal abilities. 
Whether or not he chooses his roles wisely and fulfills them well, 
will depend a great deal on how well he understands himself 
and others. He will find a number of restrictions and rules in 
his role as an engineer and in his role as a citizen. But he will 
also have a share in determining what those rules and restric- 


tions will be. 


UNDERSTANDING ONE'S SELF AS A PARENT 


A Parent Needs a Special Kind of Understanding 


Now let us look at the role of a parent a little more closely. 
People do not choose the role of parent in the same way they 
choose a career. We expect that most children will some day 
become parents. We do not ask whether or not each one will 
be fitted for the role, for we know that each is likely to be cast 
in the role anyway. Sometimes we overlook the possibility 
that it might be a good idea to ask if young people are fitted 
for parenthood. And, if they do not seem to have much aptitude, 
to get busy and help fit them. Skill in parenthood requires prac- 
tice, but it also requires knowledge plus an understanding of 
one’s self and of children. A good deal of this knowledge and 


understanding can be acquired before the role itself is under- 


taken. 
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The self-understanding needed for parenthood may be dif- 
ferent from that needed for some other role. Harry attained a 
reasonably clear understanding of his capabilities and limitations 
in being an engineer. But many of those capabilities and limita- 
tions would not apply to the role of a parent, for that would 
need a different appraisal of his qualities and abilities. In order 
to understand his assets and liabilities for parenthood he would 
first have to know a good deal about what being a good parent 
requires. 


What Is a “Good Parent”? 


What is a “good parent”? Ideas of what makes for good 
parenthood are many. There is no “board of parents” to set the 
standards for this “profession.” In this Parenthood in a Free 
Nation series, we are concerned with the ability of parents to 
“create for their children a kind of home life conducive to the 
development of mature, responsible citizens, able to build, to 
function in, and to maintain a free, democratic society.” Parents 
who exercise this ability are, in our terms, good parents. 

What qualities do parents need in order to create this kind 
of home life? Among other things, they will need those same 
qualities they are trying to develop in their children while 
educating them to be free citizens in a democratic society. 

It would be wise for Harry to appraise himself as a candidate 
for Parenthood as carefully as he appraised himself as a potential 
engineer. In sizing himself up, he may need help from his 
parents, counselor, or from books, Often he may have 
to be satisfied with a “best guess.” But after a careful appraisal, 
he will have a better basis for deciding what abilities and what 
qualities he can strengthen for his future role as a parent. He 
will not be afraid to recognize shortcomings, because he will 
see himself as a student in parenthood. He will realize that, 
as such, he will learn. He will improve in this role, just as in 
other roles, while he studies. After he becomes a parent, he will 
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realize, too, that he is still a student in parenthood, with more 
knowledge to acquire, and a lot of skill to develop in order to 
put his knowledge into practice. In self-appraisal and study, 
Harry will be gaining much of the self-understanding which will 
help him become a better parent, and help him understand and 
train his children. Let us look into the future and consider Harry 
Norton as a parent. 


Knowledge and Preparation Are Half the Job 


As a parent, Harry Norton has achieved a growing self- 
understanding and deeper understanding of children. Yet, as a 
father, he is faced every day with new, and often, unpredictable 
situations that are difficult to handle. Suzie has temper tantrums, 
and nothing Harry and his wife try seems to help. Bobby sucks 
his thumb. Bobby and Suzie quarrel with each other. Bobby 
is often saucy to his mother. And a hundred other things. 

As Harry Norton learns about children, some of the “bad 
behavior” will not worry him very much, because he will know 
that at certain ages children can be expected to do certain 
things, and that the behavior may be expected to change as 
they grow. But a great many things cannot be handled that 
simply. What shall he and his wife do? 

The easiest thing, of course, is to follow their impulses of the 
moment. If Harry and his wife, Joan, have a genuinely warm 
and affectionate relationship with their children, such impulsive 
actions may not be harmful. But this same love may often cause 
them to stop and think, “I wonder if I have helped Suzie. Could 
I have handled her misbehavior in a better way?” 

If they have prepared themselves for parenthood by reading 
books and pamphlets, by attending lectures and discussion 
groups, they probably have become better parents through this 
preparation. Their job now is to put what they have learned 
into practice. They may have more to rely on than impulse, 
but still they are on their own. 
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Children Have a Reason for What They Do 


And since they are on their own, these parents also have to 
do much digging for knowledge by themselves. Before they 
know how to treat some of the behavior of Suzie or Bobby, they 
need to know what is behind that behavior. If Suzie is cross 
because she has a stomach-ache, they will treat her differently 
than if she is cross because of jealousy in connection with the 
bedtime routine. They will be guided in their handling of Suzie 
and Bobby by their understanding. To understand their children, 
they need to ask “Why?” when they are confronted with the 
way the youngsters act. They need to realize that all forms of 
behavior have causes. 

You may think at this point, “If Bobby is about to hit his 
sister on the head with a poker, is Joan Norton supposed to 
figure out why before she does anything about it? It might take 
her a while to do that, and maybe she couldn’t think very well 
in such a situation.” Of course, in such a case, Joan will im- 
mediately have to follow her impulses, without taking time to 
think whether her actions are good or bad. There will always 
be situations that call for emergency action. Often, all that a 
parent can do in these situations is to act on impulse, although 


it is sometimes possible to follow some formula determined 
beforehand. 


Getting at the Cause 


Only after Mrs. Norton has stopped Bobby hitting his sister 
(and she may even have spanked him to relieve her own 
feelings) does her actual treatment of Bobby’s behavior begin. 
And she is treating him not because he was “bad,” but because 
his action showed that he needed help. The first step in the 
treatment is to try to find the cause of Bobby’s behavior. But 
while she is doing this, she will probably also need to reassure 
Bobby that only his behavior was disliked—not Bobby himself. 


Have a friendly talk—let him express his 
hostile feelings. 


In finding out the reasons for Bobby’s behavior, she will use 
what knowledge she has gained about children. Likewise, she 
will use what understanding of Bobby she has gained. She will 
try to gain more understanding by talking with Bobby—not by 
“grilling” him, but by friendly talks, in which both are partners 
in the search for understanding. She will also observe him, and 
she will try to help Bobby understand himself by helping him 
to express himself. It is possible that he will not know a word 
for expressing a certain feeling, so that he cannot tell about it 
or understand it. Mrs. Norton may help him by giving him 
the proper word when she is sure that she knows what he is 
feeling. One must be careful not to misinterpret a child’s emo- 
tions. She can tell him, “You are angry, aren’t you?” when he 
is angry, or, “You acted that way because you are tired,” when 
he is tired. This will help him recognize his feelings when they 
occur, and make it less likely that he will think he is angry 
when he is tired, or vice versa. By helping Bobby to express 
himself without feeling rejected for anything he says, Mrs. 
Norton can make much progress in understanding Bobby. When 
she is fairly sure what caused Bobby to attack his sister, she will 
probably know how to help him change his attitude, if this is 


necessary. 
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In finding the causes for Bobby’s behavior, she may at the 
same time be tapping the reasons for many of his other actions— 
ones she did not understand or like. If the cause can be elimi- 
nated, no matter how gradually, a great deal of his behavior can 
be changed for the better. If the cause cannot be eliminated, 
she can still treat his behavior with greater understanding, and 
help him learn to live more satisfactorily with his situation. 


To Understand Children, You Have to Understand Yourself 


At some point in trying to understand Bobby, Joan Norton 
may find that the way seems to be blocked. Or she may begin 
to feel a bit uneasy. She may have a glimmering suspicion 
that she herself may have contributed to the cause of his 
behavior, and her husband also. Bobby was jealous of Suzie— 
she found out that much—but why was he so jealous? Had she 
and her husband showered attention and love on Suzie, just as 
they had done on Bobby when he was a baby? Had they not 
realized that this could make Bobby feel much less loved than 
he had been before, much less loved than Suzie now? Yes, 
they had thought about it and they had read about such things. 


Observe and make note of the things 
that trouble him. 
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But had they put their knowledge into practice? They knew that 
they loved Bobby just as much as ever, but perhaps they had not 
let Bobby know and feel their love. 

It would be hard for Joan and her husband to face such 
self-understanding—that is, it would be unless they understood 
one important thing: that they are still, and always will be, 
students in parenthood. A student knows he is far short of 
perfection. He hopes to find out his mistakes, so that he can 
correct them and continue to improve. It even gives him a small 
measure of self-confidence to know that his mistakes and small 
beginnings in learning will not necessarily brand him forever. 

For the same reasons, Harry and Joan will not be entirely 
discouraged when they seem unable to find the causes for 
particular instances of behavior. As students, they will often be 
aware that they have not learned enough to be able to solve 
some particular problem. They will seek to learn more. If a 
situation seems to be getting out of hand, they may go to some- 
e who can help them find the answer. 

Even when a parent is unable to understand the deep, under- 
lying causes for some behavior, he may find more immediate 
causes that will enable him to treat the behavior more intel- 


f Mrs. Norton discovers only that Bobby was mean 
s mother can help him a lot. 
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harmful. 
Imagine, for example, the following scene, on what otherwise 


seems to be an ordinary day at the Nortons’. From time to time 
Joan watches Bobby playing by himself in the yard. He is play- 
ing with a new plastic toy truck she bought for him a few 


days before. 
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“Bobby,” says his mother, “would you please come in a 
minute and help Mother set the table?” 

Bobby doesn’t answer. That seems odd. He always has loved 
to help his mother set the table. And he almost always answers 
her nicely. 

“Bobby, do you hear me?” 

Still no answer—he is still just backing up his toy truck. 

“Bobby!” Mrs. Norton’s voice is angry now. “You come here 
right away.” 

“Oh, all right,” Bobby replies sullenly. And as he gets up, 
he steps on his new truck and smashes it to Pieces. 

For a moment Mrs. Norton is furious. Her feelings are hurt 
because Bobby has ignored her and because he has smashed 
the present she gave him. Besides, he was impolite and dis- 
obedient. She is just about to punish him and send him to his 
room without his supper. 

And then she stops to think: “There must be some reason 
why he is behaving that way. I wonder what it is?” With that 
thought she loses her threatening attitude. She does let Bobby 
know that she did not like his behavior, but her whole aspect 
softens. Now, what might have been the result if she had given 
Bobby a sharp talking to and sent him to his room, without 
trying to find out why he acted the way he did? The answer 
would depend, of course, on what the causes were, but it is 
possible that such punishment would be very unwise in this 
instance. 

What were the causes of his behavior? It so happened that 
Bobby had a bad day that day. It started out all right. He went 
to school in the morning as usual. On the way he was joined 
by an older boy whom he knew slightly. In their conversation 
the boy used a word that Bobby had never heard before. It 
sounded interesting, and he asked what it meant. The older boy 
only laughed. 

Bobby had practically forgotten about it. But after lunch, as 
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he started back to school, a friend, just leaving his home, called 
out, in a bantering tone: 

“Bobby, you're a halfwit.” 

Bobby promptly replied, “Joe, you’re a 
used the word he had learned in the morning. 

Joe’s mother heard him say it. She came out and called Bobby 
over to her. She spoke in a calm voice, but she spent some time 
convincing Bobby that he was a “bad” boy. She made him feel 
deeply ashamed of himself. In what she said there were implica- 
tions about what kind of neighborhood and what kind of home 
he must have. Bobby was made to feel that he was contaminat- 
ing other children. Joe’s mother also said she would see that 
Bobby’s teacher knew what “had happened.” 

Bobby spent a very unhappy afternoon. For some reason, 
because of the way he felt, or because word had gotten around, 
nobody would play with him. On the way home a boy had 
thrown a stick and hit him. This had happened before, but to- 
day it seemed connected with his experience at noon. He felt 
very much alone in the world. There were still the love and 
acceptance and security of his home, but all he could think 
about was his shame and hurt and loneliness. He did not feel 
like facing his mother for a while. He wondered if even she 
might be ashamed of him. 

When he was playing with his truck, he was only pretending 
to have fun. He was almost crying. When his mother called to 
him, he didn’t know what to do. He wanted a little more time 
to get ready to see her. And then she was angry, too. He didn’t 
care whether he stepped on his truck or not. 

What Bobby needed more than anything else at that moment 
was reassurance—reassurance of warm love and acceptance 
in his home. To have punished him by sending him off to his 
room by himself would have confirmed his feeling that he was 
alone in the world. He would have felt rejected by the person 
who represented his strongest source of security. 


.” And he 
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When Joan Norton stopped to think, she realized that there 
were causes for Bobby’s behavior. So she reacted to him 
sympathetically. Then she could see that he felt hurt, and that 
he needed comfort and reassurance. The effort of trying to 
understand shows, in itself, a good deal of understanding. 


Growing in Understanding 


As Harry and Joan continue to grow in understanding of 
themselves and of their children, they will become better and 
better parents. They will be able to help their children to under- 
stand themselves and others—helping them to grow toward 
success in their own parenthood, and in the other roles they will 
assume as adults. 

As the Nortons (and, in turn, their children) grow in self- 
understanding, they will find that they are growing in their 
understanding of others. Often they will find that they under- 
stand a form of behavior or a feeling in another person before 
they are conscious of the same thing in themselves, 

For example, one day Bobby came home almost in tears 
because he was not given the main Part in a play. Harry ex- 
pressed his sympathy, but he explained to Bobby that the 
tenoner chose the one she thought was best for the play. That 
didn’t mean she liked this boy any better than Bobby or the 
others. She probably gave Bobby his particular part because 
she thought he would be the best one for it. The idea was to 
te = rie bs = as possible. Besides, one can’t always 
Feim P n. y not be glad for the boy who did get 
i part? Would Bobby want everyone else to feel bad 
if he had been given the main part? 

At that point it occurred to Harry Norton that he had felt 
bad when a professional colleague was elected to head a com- 
mittee, instead of himself. He then understood why he had 
made a remark or two that could have been taken as uncompli- 
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mentary to the other engineer. Understanding and dealing with 
Bobby’s emotion helped Harry understand himself better, and 
he profitably applied to himself much of what he had said 
to Bobby. 

Self-understanding and understanding of others go hand in 
hand. An understanding person is able to put himself in the 
place of another, trying to think and feel for a time as if he 
were that person. By “putting yourself in another’s shoes” you 
begin to see things as they look to him, and so you can under- 
stand him better. The Nortons, with their understanding of their 
children, often try to put themselves in the place of Suzie or 
Bobby, and see the situation as it looks, not to an adult, but 
to a young child, and to this particular Suzie or Bobby. For 
example, when Suzie has no appetite for breakfast the day she 
enters kindergarten, Mrs. Norton (putting herself in Suzie’s 
place) realizes that a little girl going to school for the first time 
is much too excited to eat. And in a similar way, the Nortons 
can increase their understanding of other people with whom 
they deal. 

Another thing that the Nortons will realize more and more, 
as their understanding of themselves and others grows, is that 
people are very much alike. They will also discover more and 
more ways in which people are unlike. They will find that the 
people who differ most from them are often the hardest for 


them to understand. But as they live and work among others, and 


try to understand them, they will learn to accept differences and 


see that they often have a real value. 
Just as an automobile has many different parts that work 


to make a smooth-running machine, so a group of 
people can use their differences to work together for a common 
object. People are not made to order, however, like the parts of 
acar. In a democracy, an individual has a good deal of freedom 
in deciding for himself what part he will contribute and how it 
can be combined with the parts of others. Knowing what they 


together 
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are striving for helps people to produce a smoothly running 
democracy. They are helping themselves and their society 
through understanding themselves and others. 


A WELL-INTEGRATED PERSONALITY 


As we pointed out earlier, only a part of understanding one’s 
self and others can be gained in terms of roles. For a more 
complete understanding we need to consider the total personality, 
which means the thinking, feeling, acting, individual human 
being. Included are his physical make-up, his intelligence, his 
emotional reactions, his habits and attitudes, what is commonly 
called his “character,” his ability to get along with other 
people, and the impression which he makes upon others in his 
relationships with them. All these aspects of the individual 
combine to form the complex pattern which distinguishes him 
from the rest of the world and which we call his “personality.” 
The ultimate goal in personality development is integration— 
integration of one’s various roles and one’s life experiences. 
What do we mean by integration? 

Integration is a term which we use in contrast to summation. 
In the latter, things are merely added together; in the former, 
they are combined in such a way that they acquire unity. For 
illustration, let us turn to the field of chemistry. When hydrogen 
and oxygen gases, which we cannot see, are combined in certain 
quantities and under certain conditions, what results is a new 
type of product which we call water. One can find in the 
physical and biological sciences many examples of how elements 
can be combined in such a way that an entirely new type of 
product results—one that did not exist before. 

When we turn to the human level, the body-mind unity of 
the human being is an illustration of inherent fusion and a 
basis for integration on the psychobiological level. In your 
ordinary contacts with another human being, you do not think 
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of that person as divided into body and mind, nor do you 
think of body and mind merely as separate parts added together. 
You think rather of a human being in whom body and mind 
are integrated into a unified whole. 

The same principle applies to the behavior patterns which 
express personality and to the events which make up an indi- 
vidual’s life history. Personality is much more than the sum 
of its parts. A well-integrated personality is one for which new 
experiences are not merely added experiences. The well- 
integrated individual makes every experience a part of himself, 
or herself, so that the end of each day finds that individual a 
somewhat different person because he has lived that day. A 
well-integrated individual has an ever-growing personality which 
develops through each new experience. 

For example, let us think of two women, both living in a small 
town, who make their first trips to Europe. Both of them 
visit some of the famous art galleries. One, however, finds these 
urs just added experiences, because she is not a well- 
integrated person. She quickly identifies the most famous paint- 
ings in her guidebook and checks them off. She has seen them! 
The other traveler, in contrast, sits down before a great painting, 
looking at it until she absorbs what it has to offer her. This 
becomes a developmental experience. When she returns to her 
home town, she will be a somewhat different person because of 
the growth derived from her travels. 

This constant process of integration helps an individual to 
develop and maintain the six major characteristics which were 
agreed upon as essential to a mature, responsible citizen of a 
democracy. It is difficult to become a well-integrated person 
without basic feelings of security and adequacy, established in 
the earliest years of life. A person with such a foundation has 
an advantageous position, but he must, as we have seen in 
Chapter 1, derive his feelings of security and adequacy from 
ever-widening circles of human relationships as he grows older. 


gallery to 
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To continue to feel secure and adequate, he needs to integrate 
these new and broader experiences—to make them a part of 
himself. Only then will he really belong to ever-widening circles. 

The case of Susan, described in the preceding chapter, il- 
lustrates how a child, made to feel secure at home, enters school 
with happy expectations, hoping to have a feeling of belonging- 
ness there. Even when accepted by the teacher, however, the 
child must learn how to become a member of a group and how 
to win acceptance by schoolmates. In achieving this, Susan 
herself takes an important developmental step. She is’ no longer 
just Susan, a member of the family to which she belongs; she 
is now also Susan, a member of her school group or class. 
She really belongs to this wider circle. As she grows older and 
continues to integrate new and broader group experiences so 
that she herself develops in the process, Susan is likely to con- 
tinue to feel secure and adequate in the ever-widening circles 
to which she will belong. 

A well-integrated person grows constantly in understanding 
of himself and others. He utilizes problem-solving attitudes and 
methods to resolve the inevitable inner and outer conflicts 
which are encountered as one goes through life. Because his 
values become actual parts of his Personality, affecting all aspects 
of his life, he is able to maintain significant goals which give 
major purpose and meaning to his life. He is so self-disciplined 
that he is able to strive consistently in living to attain those 
goals. In the next chapter, we shall consider the nature of those 
goals in a free society, and it will become evident that they can 
be reached only by persons who are well enough integrated to 
be able and willing to accept the responsibilities which the 
freedom of democracy entails. 

Since personality develops in the Process of evolving new 
ways of adjusting one’s self and one’s environment, a well- 
integrated person is usually able so to adjust to ever-changing, 
new situations that he maintains his equilibrium in the process. 
Such a person masters, rather than evades, life. 
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QUESTIONS FOR PARENTS 


Fathers and mothers may find it very helpful to consider the 
following questions. Groups can discuss them to help clarify 
members’ understandings of themselves, of each other, and of 


their children. 


1. Does it seem reasonable to you to believe that the foundations 
for understanding of self and others are laid in the first year of life? 

Can you trace—step by step—the beginnings through which the 
baby becomes aware of himself and of others? 

Let us assume that a baby is now in his second year. What are 
some of the problems parents encounter as the child strives to 
establish himself as a separate, independent human being? 

What are some of the ways in which parents should deal with 
these problems in order to help the child to “find himself” and to 
develop self-control? 

2. As the child goes through the school years, parent 
teachers who understand the causes of the child's behavior can 
help him gradually to acquire greater understanding of himself. 

Mary has just entered kindergarten. She clings to her teacher, 
following her about as the teacher moves among the children and 
constantly wanting the teacher’s attention. What might be the 
reasons for Mary’s behavior? And how can the teacher (and 
Mary’s parents) help her to overcome this extreme dependency? 

John, age nine, does not get along well with other children of his 
age. The “gang” in his neighborhood do not want to include him in 
their activities; they complain that he always wants to be boss. How 
can John’s parents understand their son’s behavior and help him to 


understand his own difficulties? 
3. Most parents sincerely wan 


s and 


t to understand their children, but 


they may not know how to go about it. Some are concerned lest 
trying to understand a child may mean trying to figure out the 
reasons for everything that Jackie and Susie do and say. To other 
parents, understanding why Jackie and Susie do thus and so means 
that parents will know what to do in each situation. 
What does “understanding your child” mean to you? 
How does trying to understand your child help you to unde: 


yourself? 
What are some of the activities which you 


rstand 


consider good ones 
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for helping you understand children’s behavior? In what ways are 
they helpful? 

4. Do you agree with the author that understanding your various 
roles in life helps you to understand yourself and others? If you do, 
can you give some examples? 

Practically all parents want to be “good parents.” What are some 
of the outstanding characteristics of a “good parent”? 

What are some of the things that men and women can do to 
become adequate in their roles as parents? 
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CHAPTER 3 


DEMOCRATIC VALUES AND GOALS 


WHAT ARE VALUES AND GOALS? 


Mr. George Ashby is head of a small manufacturing business. 
He has worked hard for many years to build this business, so 
that he could provide a comfortable home for his family and 
give his son and daughter a college education. He likes to relax 
completely for an hour when he comes home from the office at 
the end of the day. He gets great pleasure from going on outings 
with his family. And on Sundays he likes to take the family to 
church. 

Mrs. Ashby tries to keep their home running smoothly, and 
not to disturb her husband at his work. Before he comes home, 
she chases the cat from George’s favorite chair, turns off the 
radio, and puts the evening paper nearby, so that he can have 
his hour of relaxation before dinner. She arranges things for 
the family outings, helps everyone get ready for church, and 
always manages to find the time to write to their son, Tom, 
who is in the army, at least twice a week. She often talks with 
her daughter, Jane, about Jane’s plans for college and her hopes 
for the future. 

Jane will graduate from high school this spring, and she plans 
to enter college in the fall. Eventually she hopes to marry and 
have children. 

This brief sketch of the Ashbys suggests some of the common 
values and goals of many American families. Each of the Ashbys 
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has many other values and goals. Some are more or less per- 
_ sonal, such as those mentioned, and some have wider im- 
plications. 

The Ashbys have their moral values—their beliefs regarding 
right and wrong—and they are respected, trusted members of 
their community. They participate in civic activities from time to 
time. They believe that it is the right and the responsibility of 
every citizen in a democracy to vote. They vote and encourage 
their neighbors and friends to do so. The Ashbys may not 
consciously think of the things they consider worth while and 
are striving to accomplish as their values and goals. But they 
go about their daily lives much influenced by these things. Their 
values and goals are, in turn, influenced by the environment in 


which they live. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF VALUES AND GOALS 


Did you ever stop to think that your values—more than any- 
thing else about you—make you the kind of person that you are? 
What do you want from life? What kinds of experiences do you 
seek? What are the goals for which you strive? What are the 


goals you set for your children? 
Most of us go about our daily lives without giving much 


conscious thought to our values and our goals, Many people, 
to day without even being aware of 
do. They work, eat, sleep, and 
seek diversion just as a matter of daily habit, without ever 
questioning the meaning and purpose of life in the pattern of 
living which has become habitual to them. They do not seem 
to have goals, and their values appear 

with the satisfaction of their immediate 


in fact, just live from day 
having purposes in what they 


to be mainly concerned 
personal needs and 


pleasures. 
But most of us do have some goals, even though we are not 


always very conscious of them. Our basic values—that is, the 
things we think worth while in life—help us to set up goals for 
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which we strive. Everyone holds some things — pie 
others. People struggle for the things they ‘Prize, spen arp 
and energy to get them. In fact, the best page of wha' 
person values is the effort he spends to attain it. 

If what we seek is only the satisfaction of our personal 
wants, our goals will be largely selfish ones. If we care deeply 
about what is good for our fellows as well as ourselves, we strive 
with them for goals that are shared. In fact, to have a can- 
munity in any real sense, members of it must have values in 
common. Without them, any so-called group, class, people, or 
nation, tends to fall apart, its members having only superficial, 
more or less mechanical connections with one another. Our 
values and goals are the things by which we live; they can make 
life meaningful and purposeful. 


The Sources of Values 


From what sources do we derive our values? There are 
differing opinions on this question and, actually, there are 
different sources from which values come. Human beings have 
physical needs; the satisfaction of basic needs such as food, 
shelter, and clothing are essential to survival. Therefore, what- 
ever satisfies these needs is valued. There are also psychological 
needs (for human contacts and affection, for example); mental 
health appears to depend on their satisfaction, and whatever 
satisfies these needs takes on value. 

These basic needs are much the same for all human beings, 
although they may vary in extent and intensity, so that it takes 
greater or less amounts—of food, clothing, affectionate atten- 
tion, and so on—to satisfy those basic needs in one individual 

as compared with another. Also, the ways in which these 
needs are satisfied differ not only from person to person, but 
from family to family, from group to group, and nation to 
nation. In other words, human beings learn to satisfy these 
common basic needs in a variety of ways, so that there are 
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many different patterns of living which have value for the 
various peoples of this earth. 

These various patterns of living provide a second source of 
values. Each child is born into a family which has some estab- 
lished values. The members of the family are aiso members of 
other groups, such as racial, religious, political, socioeconomic, 
and national, Each of these groups may have its own system of 
values; some of their values may be unique to a particular group, 
while others may be held in common by a number of groups. 
Some of these values may be matters of social custom or 
aesthetic enjoyment; in regard to these, it may not be very 
difficult to be tolerant of differences or even to accept them. 
But many of these values are in the areas of ethics, morality, 
and religious beliefs. Then, such value judgments as “good” 
or “bad,” “right” or “wrong,” “righteous” or “sinful” are ap- 
plied to certain ways of behaving or believing. In such instances, 
acceptance—or even tolerance—of differences becomes a much 
more difficult matter. 

There is probably no more complex or controversial aspect 
of life today than that which is concerned with values. Nor is 
there any area of deeper concern for most thoughtful persons 
in the world today. The concern takes many forms of expres- 
sion: “Are the values of present-day society radically changed 
from those of a generation or two ago?” “Are moral and spiritual 
values being superseded by materialistic ones?” “Have adults 
of today lost confidence in the values with which they were 
raised?” “Do the young people of today have very different 
values from those of their parents and grandparents?” “Granted 
that we live in a world of constant change, are there no enduring 
or ‘eternal’ values?” “Are today’s democratic values different 
from those of our nation’s Founding Fathers?” “How do the 
values of a free society differ from those of a totalitarian one?” 
“Can societies with widely different systems of value coexist 
in the modern world?” Such perplexing and pressing questions, 
heard on all sides, are expressive of the deep concern, and 
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indicative of the confusion regarding values, felt by a great many 
people in our world today. 

It is not easy for the layman, in his confusion, to find help 
in the controversies which are being waged by scholars and 
scientists regarding values, and the relationships of philosophy, 
ethics, science, and religion to sources and systems of values. 
Scholars often find themselves in disagreement over such pro- 
found, and often technical, questions as whether man derives 
his values from his own nature or from the power of—or man’s 
relationship to—a supernatural being; whether human nature is 
inherently good and needs only the chance to develop naturally, 
or is potentially good or bad and dependent for the direction of 
its development upon what is learned from the environment and 
what guidance is provided by home, school, religion, and 
other social institutions. Many other issues of this kind are 
frequently discussed at conferences and in professional publica- 
tions. 

There are impressive debates among philosophers, theolo- 
gians, and scientists regarding the role of each of these important 
fields in relation to values. The hundreds—even thousands—of 
books and journal articles dealing with one or another aspect 
of values are evidence of the significance with which they are 
regarded by scholars in almost every discipline. The constant ref- 
erence to values in articles of popular magazines and daily news- 
papers indicates the importance attached to values in our everyday 
patterns of living. For our purposes in understanding “parent- 
hood in a free nation,” we shall not attempt to delve into the 
scholarly controversies, but instead shall consider the practical 
issues which most of us have to meet in our daily lives. We must 
find our own answers to the great questions—which values will 
guide our own actions from day to day, and which will determine 
the essential meaning and purposes of our own lives. In answer- 
ing these questions, we may find the answers—for ourselves, 
at least—to some of the controversial questions which the 
scholars debate. 
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The Development of Values 


We all come into the world as infants with needs that must 
be met and no ability to satisfy them ourselves. The baby is 
completely dependent upon others for survival. Whatever satis- 
fies his essential needs seems good to him. To be fed, picked up 
and cuddled, kept warm and dry; to have a comfortable, quiet 
place to sleep; to receive affection—these things have value 
for him because they bring him feelings of pleasure. To be 
hungry, to be uncomfortable, to be neglected, to be frightened 
by sudden, loud noises—these things: distress him and to him 
are “bad.” 

The baby soon begins to seek the pleasures; they become goals 
for him, while he tries to avoid the unpleasant discomforts. 
Although he does not think of these “good” things which he 
seeks as “values” or “goals,” they are the forerunner of later, 
conscious values and goals. 

During his early years, the young child’s values continue to be 
based only on his own satisfactions and discomforts. He naturally 
seeks pleasure and tries to avoid pain. But gradually his own 
wants and desires come into conflict with those of others and 
with the realities of the world about him. Little by little he 
learns that other things besides his own pleasure and pain 
must be taken into consideration. 

The young child very soon becomes conscious of the approval 
and disapproval of his parents. He becomes aware of the fact 
that they do not seem always to approve what he desires nor to 
disapprove what is unpleasant to him. He begins dimly to 
fealize that parents have their own obscure reasons for con- 
sidering things “good” and “bad.” Even though he cannot 
always understand the why’s of their attitudes, he slowly learns 
to accept their standards. These are the first real values he 
acquires. 

Gradually the child develops what we call a conscience. Every 
normal person carries within himself some standards of right 
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and wrong and the motivation to adhere to these standards. 
Evidence of our own acceptance of these standards of behavior 
is our “twinge of conscience” or “guilty feeling” when we fail to 
behave according to them. This is a form of punishment. This 
control of behavior by the individual himself, from within, is 
often called internalized or interiorized control, and (as we 
shall see later) represents the self-discipline which is the ultimate 
purpose of all discipline. 

During the child’s earliest years, parents are on guard to keep 
him from succumbing to tempting situations and forbidden 
kinds of behavior which might be harmful. Eventually, he must 
learn to guard himself. He must learn the appropriate standards 
of right and wrong. He must learn to control his own impulses 
toward forbidden behavior. 

A measure of how rapidly and effectively a child’s conscience 
is developing is the degree to which he can resist temptations 
at any given age. However, a child’s ability to recognize the 
appropriateness or inappropriateness of behavior as he meets 
new situations depends also upon his age. For example, when 
a child of preschool age tells a tall tale, it is not evidence of 
his lack of conscience. Most children, before the age of five 
or six, are not able to distinguish clearly between fact and 
fancy, between reality and imagination. His tale, therefore, 
does not seem inappropriate, or wrong, behavior because it is 
not true. Children of this age also frequently take things which 
do not belong to them, not because they have no conscience, 
but because they have not yet acquired concepts of property 
ownership. It seems to them quite appropriate and proper to 
take, for their own, something which they like and want. 

By the age of four or five, the child can usually follow the 
principles of right and wrong laid down by his parents, even 
when they are not present. By the time he enters first grade, his 
conscience is likely to be so strong that he applies his ideas of 
right and wrong to the behavior of others, as well as to his own. 

A strong conscience is, on the whole, very desirable. This 
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is especially true if it expresses not only the child’s desire to 
avoid doing wrong and suffering from feelings of guilt, but 
also his desire to live up to his positive values and goals. How- 
ever, a child can have an overdeveloped conscience. If “right” 
and “wrong,” “good” and “bad” are overstressed in the early 
years, a child can become so anxious and fearful of doing some- 
thing wrong that he inhibits and represses normal impulses 
which are natural expressions of early childhood. He may 
become the “goody-goody,” the “tattletale,” the boy or girl 
that other children dislike and who, in reality, dislikes other 
children. He may, because of his too severe conscience, de- 
velop values and goals that are impossible to attain, and hold 
standards for others that are beyond their attainment, 

Unfortunately, we do not have research studies that are 
adequate to give us a clear picture of just how a child develops 
a conscience that is satisfactory—one that is adequate to meet 
the demands, the stresses and strains, of life in our society. 
The extent of juvenile delinquency in our present-day world 
is evidence that we do not know nearly enough to help children 
develop adequate consciences that will keep them from wrong- 
doing. The causes of delinquency are, of course, numerous, but 
conscience is one important factor in the control of behavior. 

Such research as is available Suggests that conscience begins 
to develop in a home atmosphere where the young child is 
reasonably dependent emotionally on his parents, where he 
feels accepted and secure in their love. If this atmosphere of 
warm affection and mutual trust and esteem among members 
of the family is maintained as the child grows older, and the 
reasons for considering certain behaviors “good” and others 
“bad” are explained to him whenever he is capable of under- 
standing such reasons, he tends to adopt the parents’ values 
and standards of behavior and to make them his own. Then 
his own conscience controls his behavior. 

At about the age of nine or 10, the child begins to be less 
dependent on adults for his values and ideals. He gradually 
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turns to his own group of agemates for the values which he 
accepts as guides to his behavior. By the time he enters the 
teens, he is likely to identify strongly with his group of peers, 
and to question or reject the values of adults—even some of 
those which he had earlier accepted. 

This is an important period of transition, through which each 
boy and girl must eventually find his own values. By the end 
of adolescence he needs to have his own moral and ethical 
standards—his own deep convictions of what he values, of 
what he considers right and wrong. 


The Beginning of Goals 


In the beginning the baby has very few, if any, conscious 
goals, But from the time that he strives to get around on his 
own, his life is filled with a never-ending succession of them. 
With physical and mental growth come ever-widening op- 
portunities and abilities for achievement. He needs to achieve 
these early goals in order to be ready for those ahead. 

Some of the earlier goals are: learning to walk, to take solid 
foods, and to talk. Later the child is ready for goals like learning 
to get along with other children, learning his masculine role as 
a boy or her feminine role as a girl, acquiring various physical 
and intellectual skills, and developing a set of values. In our 
discussion of security and adequacy, we pointed out that such 
learning tasks are often called developmental tasks. They are 
goals which children are expected to achieve at successive age 
periods. Achievement of these goals—as of all others—will 
depend upon the growth and development of each child. 


CHANGING VALUES AND GOALS 


Goals are constantly changing as children grow older. Young 
children who have not yet acquired an understanding of time 
need to have goals that they can reach quickly and easily. 


If Jimmy wants 
to be a [et pilot 
he'll probably 1. Read about 2. Construct 3. Emulate 
also want to... pilots... model jets... heroes. 


Remote, future goals have little or no meaning for them. By 
setting goals that are quickly and easily attainable, and by 
achieving them, children gradually become able to set and strive 
for increasingly distant and difficult goals. And this succession of 
setting goals, achieving them, and setting new goals enriches 
and adds to children’s values, and to their purposes in life. 

Values and goals also change for other reasons. Childish 
ones are abandoned for more mature ones Every child will 
have many goals which he will never attain. Young Jimmy wants 
to be a jet pilot when he grows up. Nine-year-old Bobby wants 
to be an inventor like Edison. And Mary, age 13, decides that 
she will be a movie actress, and maybe a television star. As their 
interests and values change, children may abandon such goals 
as these, or they may never realize them for other reasons. But 
these goals can be important forces in the development of each 
child. 

Jimmy, for instance—even though he may never be a jet 
pilot—wants to read about them. He plays with jet toys and 
constructs models, and he emulates the character of some jet 
hero. His goal thus helps him in developing reading and manual 
skills, in acquiring knowledge, and in developing other aspects of 
his personality. Bobby, too, in wanting to be an inventor, and 
Mary in wanting to be an actress, are being helped in the process 
of growing up. A child will drop many of his values and goals as 
he grows older, but each one of them has helped to make him 
what he is. 
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Many goals, of course, are achieved. Then they are usually 
replaced by new goals—sometimes more mature and larger ones. 
When a child graduates from elementary school, that goal is 
likely to be replaced by the goal of graduating from high school. 
This accomplished, he may set up a college diploma as a new 
educational goal. 

Some goals recur, but in modified form. To illustrate: It is 
expected that each child will learn his appropriate sex role— 
behaving in a masculine way for the boy and in a feminine way 
for the girl. Although this goal appears all through the develop- 
mental years of childhood and adolescence, it takes very different 
forms at different age periods. An obvious example is the atti- 
tude boys and girls have toward each other at different ages. 
When they are very young, they play together happily, regardless 
of sex. Later they grow quite antagonistic and avoid each other. 
At adolescence each sex is strongly attracted to the opposite sex. 
Yet the goal—finding one’s appropriate sex role—remains 
fundamentally the same. 

Acquiring an ethical set of values and moral goals is another 
example of a recurring task. As we said earlier, the child’s basic 
beliefs about good and bad, right and wrong, are laid down in his 
preschool years, under the influence of the family. As he moves 
into wider circles, he develops values and goals based on his 
experiences with other children in his school and play groups. 
Some modifications of his ethical values and moral goals occur 
at each period of the child’s development. 


If Mary wants 


1. Read about 2. Pay attention 3. Emulate 
to be a movie stars... to her dress and heroines, 
star she'll grooming... 


probably also 
want to... 


SUPPLIES 
LOZ. 


If Bobby wants to be 1. Read and 3. Emulate 
aninventor he'll prob- study about and experiment heroes. 
ably also want to... inventors... eee 


Throughout his growth toward maturity, the child is striving 
toward the goal of personal independence. By the end of ado- 
lescence he needs to have an integrated set of ethical values. He 
should be well on the way to finding his own personal philosophy 
of life. If he has matured satisfactorily, he strives to apply his 
principles thoughtfully to new situations, and his goals include re- 
sponsible participation in civic and social problems. 

Values become fairly stable with maturity, but goals neces- 
sarily change throughout life. Goals of adults continue to change 
because life is a dynamic process in which there is constant 
change. 

As the child progresses from early childhood through ado- 
lescence, he should be learning the democratic way of life. As an 
adult he will find that he must continuously strive for greater and 
greater achievement of democratic ideals and principles. Democ- 
racy implies continuous growth and learning. When an individual 
learns, this learning is reflected in changed behavior. The causes 
of the changed behavior may be changes in attitudes, understand- 
ing, knowledge, skills, habits, or values and goals. All these 
come about through learning experiences. 


WIDENING SPHERES OF INFLUENCE 


As children grow older, they deal more and more with people 
beyond their family circles. They have more and varied sources 
to draw upon in developing their values and goals. The family 
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is a first and major source, but schools and churches also exert 
tremendous influences. It is helpful to the child if home, school, 
and church are harmonious in the moral and spiritual values 
which they try to teach. All too often the child finds conflicting 
values held by these three major spheres of influence. 

There are also a host of other influences to which a child is 
exposed in our present-day world—neighborhood playmates, 
schoolmates, books, magazines, newspapers, comics, movies, 
radio, and television being among the most common. Whether 
these prove to be “desirable” or “undesirable” influences for a 
child depends upon each individual case and situation. Certainly 
the child needs playmates and schoolmates. He wants and needs 
friends. But many parents are not happy to have their children 
associate with boys and girls of a different social class, whose 
values and goals may be different from the ones that the parents 
have tried to set for their children. Such parents feel that “birds 
of a feather flock together,” and they do not think it desirable to 
have their young ones try their wings in wider and different 
circles. 

Books, magazines, newspapers, comics, movies, radio, and 
television may be good or bad influences, depending upon the 
nature and content of each particular publication or program, 
and upon the personality of the individual boy or girl who is ex- 
posed to it. 

There are other important spheres of influence. A variety of 
organizations and institutions—both good and bad—may play 
significant parts in affecting children’s values and goals as they 
mature. Such groups as Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, and others 
with similar purposes, contribute much to the development of 
moral values and democratic goals. There are many other agen- 
cies with constructive programs of one sort or another. On the 
other side of the ledger—especially for the teen-agers—are such 
influences as commercialized dance halls, roadhouses, taverns, 
and poolrooms. 
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Conflicting Values and Goals 


As the growing child encounters these widening spheres of 
influence, he finds conflicting values and goals. Parents are 
naturally concerned about this, fearing that their children will 
depart from the ideals and standards that have been developed 
in their home. The child is likely to grow confused and con- 
cerned, too, when he feels that he is being influenced by beliefs 
that run counter to what he was taught at home, at school, and 
at church. He is especially apt to be confused and disturbed if 
he finds any conflicts between the standards of his home and of 
his school or his church. That is why it is urgent for these three 
important social institutions to understand and cooperate with 
each other. 

Every child experiences some conflict of values as his contacts 
with the outside world increase. He may have learned the value 
of truthfulness, only to find that practicing honesty sometimes 
puts him at a disadvantage when he is dealing or competing with 
others who are dishonest. He may get lower grades than another 
student who cheats in examinations. And he may have learned 
to respect the property of others, only to find himself rejected by 
his group because he refuses to participate in their petty pilfering 
in the “dime stores.” Many of the child’s major conflicts are be- 
tween the moral and spiritual values established through his 
home, school, and church, and the unethical and materialistic 
values he is likely to encounter elsewhere. 

For many children, however, the situation is reversed. They 
may come from homes in which the positive values of truthful- 
ness, honesty, fairness, and consideration for others are not the 
ones practiced by parents and other members of the family. 
When he gets to school, such a child meets a totally different set 
of values, and those of his home may be openly rejected. Or 
a child may come to “Sunday school” from a home where spirit- 
ual values are completely subordinated to material ones, and 
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where prayers and other religious observances are never prac- 
ticed. In later volumes of this series, we shall discuss the prob- 
lems which such situations present to teachers of both secular 
and religious schools. 

No child can be entirely protected from these conflicts in 
values. They are bound to occur early in the life of every person. 
But parents, teachers, and leaders in the church can help chil- 
dren adhere to moral and spiritual values. As a foundation they 
can help their children develop a strong sense of security and 
adequacy. A child who feels “secure enough to be different” can 
stand by his own ideals when others would have him violate 
them. Parents can also encourage their children to discuss such 
conflicts about values within the family circle. At such a time, 
parents can help to clarify the issues of a conflict, They can 
point out the immediate and the long-range consequences of var- 
ious courses of action, and they can show the child how his self- 
respect might be involved. 

Most of all, parents, teachers, and other leaders whom the 
child admires can, by example, demonstrate moral and spiritual 
values and ethical behavior. Since a child acquires values and 
goals primarily through emulation of those he loves and respects, 
he will tend to choose the values expressed by them in their own 
lives. When he sees that his parents hold honesty above material 
gain, when he sees that they do respect the Tights of others—he 
is likely to choose these values in preference to others which he 
might be tempted to accept. 


Living with Clear Values and Goals 


Another way in which Parents, teachers, and others who guide 
children can help them to resolve such conflicts is to help the 
children to clarify their values and goals. Many boys and girls 
have only a vague sense of values, They may be hazy and con- 
fused about their goals. Without a clear understanding of their 
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values and goals, without something definite for which to strive, 
people are greatly limited in their abilities for achievement. 

If a person were to ask himself, “What are my goals?” he 
might find that many of his so-called goals were just vague and 
unrealistic ideas. He might also discover some real goals of 
which he had not been conscious. If he could clarify these, he 
would probably find that his life would become much more effec- 
tive and enjoyable. With clear and definite values and goals, life 
has meaning and direction. Those who guide children, especially, 
need to clarify their own values and goals before they offer them 
to children. The children cannot accept them or learn to acquire 
them unless the values and goals are crystal clear. 


Goals One Can Achieve and That Are One’s Own 


There are two other very important things to bear in mind 
regarding goals. The first is that most goals which are set for an 
individual, either by others or by himself, should be goals which 
he is capable of achieving, in terms of his abilities, aptitudes, and 
talents. Otherwise, as we saw in our discussion of security and 
adequacy, any individual is likely to develop feelings of inade- 
quacy and inferiority. 

Second, each goal for which an individual strives should be 
his own goal. It may originally be suggested or even set up for 
him by someone else, but until he accepts it and makes it his 
own—until it is internalized—it does not become his real goal. 
A goal is something which a person strives for because he really 
wants it; it is something which he himself values. 


MAJOR LIFE GOALS 


Each of us needs to have major goals in living. Although our 
goals change from time to time, they may be grouped into three 
major types: love goals, which include all our close, affectionate 


Three major goals for lifetime development 
Si 


SOCIAL 
GOALS 


The habit of making a social contribution can begin in 


‘childhood. 
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relationships; work goals, which include more than just our ef- 
forts to earn a living; and social goals, which include our rela- 
tionships to others beyond our immediate circle and to the society 
in which we live. 

Most of us seek to attain some goals in each of these important 
realms, but many do not find fulfillment in all of them. As chil- 
dren grow older, we can help them become aware of these major 
types of goals for which they can strive. But we can only guide 
them. Eventually they must set and seek their own goals. Some 
departures from parental values are inevitable as children’s ex- 
periences widen and as they grow toward independent lives of 
their own. 

Tom Humphrey is a good example of how this happens. Tom 
is now 18, and he has departed in several ways from the 
values and goals of his parents. His father had hoped that he 
would study architecture, but Tom has decided to become an 
electrical engineer. He prefers light music, even though his 
mother had tried hard to develop his taste for classical, and he is 
beginning to smoke cigarettes, although his parents do not ap- 
prove of smoking. On the other hand, Tom has many values and 
goals similar to those of his parents. He goes to the same church; 
he has the same respect for property and law, and the same 
belief in equal rights for all men. 

Tom has been fortunate in having parents who always recog- 
nized that the values and goals he would acquire must be his 
own. They realized that they could not force him to have certain 
ideals, any more than they could force him to like certain kinds 
of foods. What they did was to give him a family environment 
from which he could absorb certain basic ideals that they wanted 
him to have. They gave him love, security, and opportunities to 
develop feelings of adequacy. They respected him as an indi- 
vidual and they respected his property. They tried to understand 
him and to help him understand himself. They gave him the 
right to participate in making family decisions. As a result, he 
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could Jove and respect others, and he could believe in and follow 
the principles of democratic living. 

Tom has not felt the need to throw overboard in a violent 
“adolescent rebellion” all his parents’ beliefs, because no attempt 
had been made to force these things upon him. He has only to 
keep, modify, or discard values and goals which he himself has 
developed through experiences within his family and through 
other influences and contacts in his life. 

Tom’s present values and goals are different from those he had 
some years earlier. Some have long since been dropped. Others 
he has retained but in very different forms. He still has his reli- 
gious beliefs, his respect for law and property, and his belief in 
equal rights, but these values have a different meaning for him at 
18 than they did at eight. Through experiences in living with 
these values, he has acquired a new and greater understanding 
of them. He will continue to do so, as he moves toward attain- 
ment of major life goals. 

All of us—like Tom—find new and greater significance in our 
values and goals as long as we continue to grow mentally, mor- 
ally, and spiritually. We need continually to re-examine our 
values and goals to see if they should be modified, or to dis- 
cover new meanings in them in the light of our own growth 
experiences. Some should perhaps be discarded because we 
have outgrown them or because we can no longer hope to attain 


them. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


In order to live in groups, people need a commonly accepted 
system of moral and spiritual values. All societies fall somewhat 
short of achieving their highest moral and spiritual ideals in many 
of their practices. Agreement in what they aspire to, however, 
enables individuals to work together for the attainment of com- 


mon goals. 
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The Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, in 1951, issued a statement * in 
which are listed the following 10 as “certain values on which the 
American people are agreed”: Human Personality (the Basic 
Value), Moral Responsibility, Institutions as the Servants of 
Men, Common Consent, Devotion to Truth, Respect for Excel- 
lence, Moral Equality, Brotherhood, The Pursuit of Happiness, 
and Spiritual Enrichment. 

The report emphasizes that the first value listed above, which 
is described as “the supreme importance of the individual person- 
ality,” is the basic moral and spiritual value in American life. It 
also points out that this recognition of “the inherent worth of 
every human being” is basic to the great religions. 

The Commission, in its report, then proceeds to suggest the 
implications of the supreme importance of human personality 
for the nine other values listed. “If the individual personality is 
supreme,” then it follows that: 

1. Each person should feel responsible for the consequences 
of his own conduct. 

2. Institutional arrangements are the servants of mankind. 

3. Mutual consent is better than violence. 

4. The human mind should be liberated by access to informa- 
tion and opinion. 

5. Excellence in mind, character, and creative ability should 
be fostered. 

6. All persons should be judged by the same moral standards. 

7. The concept of brotherhood should take precedence over 
selfish interests. 

8. Each person should have the greatest possible opportunity 
for the pursuit of happiness, provided only that such activities do 


* Educational Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association of 
the United States and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1951). 
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not substantially interfere with the similar opportunities of 
others. 

9. Each person should be offered the emotional and spiritual 
experiences which transcend the materialistic aspects of life. 

The report points out that in democratic philosophy, as in 
religion, emphasis is upon spiritual, moral, and ethical values, 
and that these values in our society should be defined as goals. 

Children in free nations should be guided in the development 
of such values, so that their goals of living will be lifted above 
materialistic standards although they include some material 
goals. Values such as these bring dignity, beauty, meaning, and 
purpose into human life. 


DEMOCRATIC VALUES AND GOALS 


The report of the Educational Policies Commission was pub- 
lished in 1951. It has been presented here because it is an official 
statement of the National Education Association expressing, ac- 
cording to the Commission, “certain values on which the Amer- 
ican people are agreed.” 

Now, a decade later, another commission—also “official” in 
having been appointed by the President of the United States— 
has published its report of this nation’s goals, under the title of 
Goals for Americans.* It is important for Americans to study 
this report, and it is interesting to compare the goals it sets forth 
with those in the earlier report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 

In their Introduction to the 1960 Report, the members of the 
President’s Commission say: “The paramount goal of the United 
States was set long ago. It is to guard the rights of the individual, 
to ensure his development, and to enlarge his opportunity. It is 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence drafted by Thomas 


* The President’s Commission on National Goals (administered by 
the American Assembly, Columbia University), Goals for Americans 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960). 
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Jefferson and adopted by the Continental Congress on July 4, 
1776. The goals we here identify are within the framework of the 
original plan and are calculated to bring to fruition the dreams of 
the men who laid the foundation of this country.” 

Part I, which follows the Introduction, lists 11 “Goals at 
Home” and four “Goals Abroad.” The 11 goals for our own 
nation are concerned with: The Individual, Equality, The 
Democratic Process, Education, The Arts and Sciences, 
The Democratic Economy, Economic Growth, Technological 
Change, Agriculture, Living Conditions, and Health and Wel- 
fare. The goals abroad involve: Helping to Build an Open and 
Peaceful World, The Defense of the Free World, Disarmament, 
and the United Nations. 

Obviously, we cannot here enter into discussion of these 15 
goals. Even to describe each one would take more space than is 
available. (Such descriptions and discussions can be found in the 
publication referred to in the footnote.) The point we wish to 
make here is that the basic values of democracy are enduring 
ones. They were embodied, for our own country, in the state- 
ment of our Founding Fathers when they declared the inde- 
pendence of this young republic. They provided the foundation 
for all later formulations of our national values and goals, as il- 
lustrated in the two reports cited here. 

The implications and applications of these basic principles of 
democratic Philosophy necessarily change with a changing so- 
ciety in a changing world. The struggle for human freedom is a 
never-ending one in a society which becomes more and more 
complex in an ever-expanding universe. New and different forces 
arise either to threaten mankind or to bring promise of a better 
day for all. Which direction they will take will be determined, we 
of the free nations believe, by our ability to reapply the basic 
values and goals of democracy to the challenges constantly pre- 
sented by an ever-changing society. That is why, from time to 
time, there must be a reformulation of our goals as we apply 
basic values to ever new situations. 
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The reports of both commissions stress the fact that demo- 
cratic goals are based on moral and spiritual values, the basic 
value being the inherent worth of every human being and the 
supreme importance of the individual personality. As a democ- 
racy, our enduring goal has been to build a society in which 
every person is free to develop his capacities to the fullest, with 
equality of opportunity for all to attain their highest potentiali- 
ties. As a democracy, we recognize that such a free society can 
exist only when each person accepts responsibility for the conse- 
quences of his own conduct. 

Democracy values institutions—even the state itself—only as 
they serve human beings. The basic differences between democ- 
racy and communism lie in the value systems of these two forms 
of government. As the President’s Commission on National 
Goals points out in its report, for the rulers of communism “the 
state is everything, the individual significant only as he serves 
the state.” Democracy places primary value on the individual, 
and its major goal is to give him the greatest possible freedom 
within limits set by laws which he helps to frame. The purpose of 
these laws is to guarantee equal freedom to all. Democracy seeks 
to allow each individual to choose his own goals and to help him 
realize them through his own efforts, through cooperation with 
others as individuals and in groups, and through participation in 
a government in which every citizen has representation. Democ- 
racy seeks cooperation by persuasion, not by force or compul- 
sion. It strives constantly to make citizens realize that they can 
preserve their freedom only by accepting their responsibilities, 
and that the way to maintain freedom is to live it. 

We need only to look about us to see how much we still must 
strive in order that our democratic ideals become realities. As 
our world expands, we must continue to grow in our conception 
of democracy, and our application of its values and goals. We 
must strive continuously to bring the practices of the society in 


which we live nearer to its ideals. 
As we help our children to develop democratic values and 
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goals, we should guide them not only to believe in these princi- 
ples, but also to live in accordance with them. We should strive 
to make our own lives examples of the democratic way of life. 
We shall know that our children are learning to understand and 
accept the inherent worth and dignity of man when they treat 
others as equals, as persons worthy of respect. We can see chil- 
dren’s acceptance of the “inalienable rights of each individual” 
when they learn to take turns, when they work and play with 
others who differ from themselves, and when they show respect 
for law and property. We can guide them in assuming increasing 
responsibilities, until they can take their places in the world “on 
their own,” as mature, free citizens who vote, take part in making 
decisions, do their share of the work of their society, and make 
worth-while contributions to the world in which they live. 

In a democracy, the responsibilities for such guidance of youth 
are shared by all its institutions, but (as the President’s Commis- 
sion on National Goals points out in “A Concluding Word” of 
its report) “the family is at the heart of society. The educational 
process begins and is served most deeply in the home.” 


POINTS TO PONDER 


It is not easy for most of us to clarify our ideas of value 
and our understandings of goals. Perhaps thinking about the 
questions below will help you to clarify yours. You might want 
to discuss some of them with others, 


1. In the beginning of this chapter the author gives a very brief 
sketch of the Ashby family and Suggests some of their values and 
goals, which are found in many American families. It points out 
that each of the Ashbys has many other values and goals, some of 
which are rather personal and some of which have wider social 
implications. 

Do you think that the values and goals of the Ashbys which are 
mentioned are commonly found in many families of your com- 
munity? 
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What are some of the “many other values and goals” which you 
think such a family as the Ashbys would be likely to have? 

What are some of the ways in which our values and goals in- 
fluence us as we go about our daily lives? 

Can you suggest some of the ways in which our values and goals 
are influenced by the environment in which we live? Can you name 
a few values and goals which are essential to a democracy? Would 
these same values and goals apply to persons living in a totalitarian 
state? 

2. The author points out that young children begin to develop 
values and goals in their earliest years, and that their values and 
goals are constantly changing as children grow older. In what 
ways and at what ages do you think the following are important 
influences in the developing values and goals of a child? 

Satisfaction of his bodily needs. 

Bodily discomfort. 

Approval and disapproval by parents. 

Approval and disapproval by teachers. 

Approval and disapproval by boys and by girls in the child’s own 
age group. 

What we call a “conscience.” 

The child’s own ideas of right and wrong. 

A hero or heroine of his (or her) own choosing. 

The child’s own set of ethical values. 

His or her personal philosophy of life. 

Democratic ideals and principles. 

Experiences with books, magazines, newspapers, comics, movies, 
radio, and television. f 

Social and civic organizations of various kinds. 

3. Do the three major types of life goals suggested in this chapter 
—love, work, and social goals—cover what you believe to be the 
major goals in life? Are there other major types that you would add? 

4. If Tom Humphrey were your son, do you think you would 
feel that his values and goals had developed satisfactorily? Why, or 
why not? 

5. The author states that every child experiences some conflict of 
values as his contacts with the outside world increase. Here are brief 
illustrations of conflicts children often encounter. If you were a 
parent of John, Julia, or Mary, how would you deal with the 
situation? 
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John, 10 years old, gets a lower grade on a school test than was 
received by the boy who sits across the aisle from him. John had 
seen that boy cheat on the test. 

Julia is 12 years old and in seventh grade. Some of her class- 
mates think it’s “smart” to see how much they can steal at the 
dime stores without getting caught. She has refused to go along with 
them on such stunts, and now they don’t want to include her in 
any of the activities of their gang. . 

Mary, age eight, came home from Sunday school quite downcast. 
When her parents questioned her about what had happened, Mary 
burst into tears. Between sobs she explained that her Sunday-school 
teacher had said that it was “wicked” to smoke or drink liquor. 
Mary had seen both of her parents smoke quite frequently, and 
occasionally—especially when they had guests—take a drink. 

6. Here are some snapshots of children’s behavior. In what way 
might these experiences be good or poor preparation for living in 
a democracy? 

Jimmy is five and in kindergarten. Time after time he persists in 
knocking over the blocks which a small group of children are using 
to build a city. Finally a little friend screams: “Go play somewhere 
else, Jimmy. We don’t want you to play with us when you do 

that” 

Should the kindergarten teacher step into the situation? Why, or 
why not? If so, in what manner? 

Sheila, age 12, is planning the guest list for her party. She wants 
to invite her old friend Betsy, but knows that if she does, Jean and 
Ann will not come because they do not accept Betsy as a member 
of their social group. Sheila thinks they are snobbish, but she does 
want to rate well with them. 

Sheila’s mother can see that Sheila is in conflict about what to do. 
Should her mother intervene? If so, how? 

7. What is your reaction to the list of “moral and spiritual values” 
listed by the Educational Policies Commission as “certain values 
on which the American people are agreed”? 

Do you agree with the Commission that “the basic moral and 
spiritual value in American life is the supreme importance of the 
individual personality”? If so, do you agree with the implications 
that are pointed out in the Educational Policies Commission’s 
report? 

Reports of commissions are likely to be stated in somewhat more 
formal and abstract terms than most of us would use to express 
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our own ideas. How would you explain your own ideas of “demo- 
cratic values and goals”? 
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CHAPTER 4 


PROBLEM-SOLVING ATTITUDES 
AND METHODS 


“Let’s make a helicopter, Daddy.” 

“J learned how to count up to 20!” 

“Mommy, could I learn how to cook hamburger?” 

“J want to work on my Scout achievements.” 

“Please help me make a boat.” 

“J flew a kite all by myself!” 

“No, don’t help me! I know how to do it!” 

To any parent these are likely to be familiar sounding state- 
ments, questions, and boasts. Each one is a reflection of a step 
that has just been taken or is about to be taken up the big 
ladder that children climb in order to become adults. Each rung 
of the ladder is a problem to be surmounted; each step he has 
attained is an accomplishment. And accomplishment is one 
of the poignantly real joys of childhood. 

Accomplishment is satisfying enough in itself. When it is 
shared and appreciated it becomes more important and 
even more satisfying to a child. When a child labors for hours 
over a blob of modeling clay and finally produces an object 
vaguely resembling a four-footed animal, the object, however 
crude, becomes a part of him because he has made it. He may 
suspect that it does not really look like a cat, but when he 
looks at it he sees the image that was in his mind when he was 
working on it. “It’s a pretty good cat,” he may say to himself. 
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But if his mother or father likes it, and if—praise be!—they 
recognize it as a cat, then the blob of clay will be treasured 
until it dries out and cracks and falls apart. Why? Because this is 
success. This is accomplishment. 

The sheer joy that a child feels in solving a problem is 
reflected in the huge sales of puzzles and problem-solving toys— 
blocks, construction Sets, tools, sewing kits, chemistry sets, and 
the like. The child feels not only an innate delight in tackling 
a problem, but a feeling of importance and achievement when 
he works out a solution by himself. He may ask for help in 
undertaking something new—and he may need it. But he would 
much rather be on his own and have something to show after- 
ward. The feeling of accomplishment fills one of a child’s basic 
emotional needs. 

From early babyhood a child meets problems. As he grows 
older, his problems increase in complexity and, perhaps, in 
importance. One says “perhaps” because there are some prob- 
Jems which are encountered in the earliest years of life which 
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are very important to later development. This is another way 
of stating that life is a challenge and that growth involves a 
Progression from simpler accomplishments to more complex 
ones. 

Many problems, of course, are too difficult for a child to solve 
until he reaches the maturity level at which the problem will 
be suitable. Even when confronted by problems which are 
appropriate for him, he may need help. He should feel that 
help will always be available at the point where he needs it. 
However, his best help is his self-confidence, based on successful 
experience in solving earlier problems. If a child is given the 
Opportunity to tackle most problems that are within his range, 
his ability to solve problems will develop rapidly. He will have 
failures, too, but with a satisfying record of success stowed away 
in the back of his mind, he is emotionally able to accept the 
failures, and to learn from them. 

His self-confidence in tackling problems and his ability to 
make constructive use of failures are closely related to both 
security and adequacy. The relationship of problem solving to 
personal security is a circular one. A sense of inner security is a 
strong foundation on which problem solving and accomplish- 
ment can be based. Further, the ability to undertake a new 
problem and see it through can help build a feeling of adequacy. 
A consciousness of having done this many times can strengthen 
the feeling and make it permanent. In the exultant thrill of 
accomplishment, and in the shared awareness of it, is plenty 
of material for the reinforcement of a sense of self-confidence 
and of belongingness. 

Problem solving is related, too, to understanding of one’s self 
and others. Whether the problem one is tackling is personal or 
a problem of the society of which one is a member, it is neces- 
sary to understand both one’s self and others in order to come 
to a successful solution. One’s values and goals are also involved 
in problem solving. As we go on in our discussion, we shall see 
what very important parts they play. 
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WHAT IS A PROBLEM? 


Every time you make a choice, you have—in a way—solved 
a problem. Even when you ask a nursery-school child so simple 
a question as “Would you rather wear your pink or your blue 
dress to school today?” she has solved a problem when she 
makes her choice. And when she learns to button the buttons or 
even to zip the zipper on her clothing, she has made great 
strides in problem-solving accomplishment. 

When you go to the library to select a book, you have a wide 
selection from which to choose. You may consider many things be- 
fore you decide which one to take. Your values and purposes, your 
interests, and even your ability to understand certain kinds of 
reading material will all enter into your decision. In a restaurant, 
you look over the menu and consider your tastes and your 
Pocketbook, as well as such facts as the time of day and what 
you ate yesterday, before you decide what to order. 

If we really stop and think about it, practically every act of 
our daily lives involves a choice and a decision, and whenever 
we make a choice, we have solved a problem. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we are not conscious of these problem-solving aspects of 
all the little acts we perform every day of our lives. 

Most of us learn to make all these minor decisions without 


giving them more than a passing moment of conscious attention. 
Only when we are ve 


s is a recognized symptom of 
- When we have physical and 
cisions in sound perspective, 
ely little importance—certainly 
t much of our time ahd energy 
e our energies for tackling more 
both personal and social. But we lay the 
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groundwork for learning to solve big, complex problems by 
learning as young children to solve simple, little ones. 

You have a problem when you want something that you do 
not have. This “thing” may be something essential like a place 
to live, food to eat, or clothes to wear. Or it may be something 
that represents greater comfort or even luxury, like a bigger 
house or a car, or a fur coat, or a job with a better salary. Or 
it may be something that is an intellectual goal or a spiritual 
value, rather than a materialistic one. You may want a musical 
skill, or a better memory, or more education, or a happier 
family. Whatever the nature of your goal, how to achieve it 
constitutes a problem for you to solve. 

You also have a problem when you have something that you 
do not want—for example, an unreasonable fear, temper tan- 
trums in your child, or material things such as an inconvenient, 
cluttered-up house, an unsightly yard, or bills that you must 
struggle to pay. How to get rid of any of these always presents a 
problem. 

Or you may not know what you want or do not want, and 
your problem is to make that decision. “What kind of job do 
I want?” “What college do I want to go to?” “Do I want to 
become a doctor or a lawyer?” These are only a few examples of 
the kinds of important problems that every young person faces. 

Generally, when adults think of real problems, they think of 
things such as crime, juvenile delinquency, traffic accidents, 
international relations, and prejudice against minorities. These, 
of course, are some of the problems of adults. Compared to 
buttoning or zipping up the front of a jacket, they are very hard 
problems. Other adult problems do not seem quite as bad. 
Performing well on the job, making a salad dressing that is 
just right, fixing the lawnmower or the window shade—these 
are individual problems, and we take them in stride. 

The other ones—crime and the rest—are social problems. 
Every society is involved in problem solving. Crime is being 
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attacked by government and by private groups, by criminologists, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, penologists, and 
many others. Problems of international relations, the traffic 
toll, and racial relationships also are being worked on, both 
by individuals and by groups, in efforts to solve group problems. 

Are these efforts meeting success, with only an occasional failure? 

Actually, at the present time, the Opposite appears to be true. 

But “hope springs eternal” and humanity struggles on. We are 

just beginning to learn to solve our social, our group problems. 

Education in the past put more emphasis on acquiring knowl- 

edge than on solving problems. Most people, therefore, are not 

very skilled in problem solving. Yet—for the sake of their 

children—they confidently strive for goals they hope can be 

reached, wrestling with problems that must be solved. 


Recognizing a Problem 


Sometimes we do not recognize that we have a problem. We 
may just not “feel right” about something, or we may be 
worried, depressed, angry, annoyed, or dissatisfied. These feel- 
ings are usually indications that we have a problem. They are 
often symptoms of an inner conflict of which we are not aware. 
All of us have such conflicts. They arise whenever we wish to 
do one thing but are forced to do something else. Or they occur 


whenever we have a desire to do two things which are incom- 
patible with each other. 


Such conflicts begin in infancy. When the toddler wants to 
touch everything but finds that he is forbidden to touch certain 
things, he has a conflict to face, When he is a little older and 
wants to play outdoors on a sunny day, this desire conflicts with 
the fact that it is schooltime and he also wants—or he knows 
he ought—to be in school, 


The type of conflict we have chan 


ges as we grow toward 
maturity, 


but the very act of living brings series of inner conflicts 
to all of us. When these feelings arise, indicating that you have a 
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problem, your job is to recognize the problem, face it, and try to 
do something about it. When you become aware that you have a 
problem, you want to do something about it. 

It makes a difference when we think about something as 
being a problem. Some problems seem to be merely guestions 
to which one may seek answers. Some people want to under- 
stand electricity and atomic energy just for the satisfaction of 
knowing about such things. In fact, the scientific method which is 
fundamental to all sound ways of solving problems arose out 
of man’s ceaseless quest for truth and understanding. Whether 
our problem is a search for truth “for its own sake” or whether 
we seek knowledge in order to apply it to the problems of daily 
life which constantly confront all of us, we can choose between 
two alternatives. We can grope for a solution in a hit-or-miss 
fashion, leaving success entirely to chance; or we can tackle the 
problem objectively, using a systematic way of thinking and a 
rational, organized plan of action in order to solve it. When we 
use that second approach to our problem, we are applying 
what is known as a scientific method. 

Sometimes, as we have said, a problem arises just from man’s 
ceaseless quest for truth. For the most part, however, when we 
recognize something as a problem, we are implying that some- 
thing needs to be done about it. In fact, what begins as a search 
for knowledge and understanding for its own sake, may easily 
become a problem which demands that something be done about 
it. An outstanding example of this in our modern world is the 
discovery of atomic energy. 

Only when something seems to demand human activity do 
we usually call it a problem. There used to be a flood menace; 
now we have a flood control problem, and in some places we 
may have solved that. Our ancestors believed that dirt is merely 
earth. Now we speak of soil problems and work to improve the 
soil. Thus, our problems multiply as we learn more. 

The story of human society is, in many ways, like the history 
of each child. Just as the problems of the very young child are 
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personal and relatively simple, so the problems of a primitive 
society appear to be largely personal and relatively simple. As 
the child grows older, his problems increase in number and 
complexity, and personal problems begin to merge with social 
ones. As human societies become more complex, so do their 
problems. The interdependence of individuals increases in com- 
plexity with their expanding environment. All too well do we 
realize today that our personal problems as citizens of the 
United States are not unrelated to what happens in remote places 
on other continents. 

First we must learn what to do about our more immediate and 
personal problems. When we can handle our personal problems— 
immediate and then long-range—we shall better know how to at- 
tack the problems of our society, and we shall be better equipped 
to help our children learn problem solving for themselves. By 
learning first to deal with the more simple situations, we can pre- 
pare ourselves for the more complex. Eventually, we can perfect 
the skill that will help us do our part in working out the problems 
of our democracy. Let us consider personal problems first. 


Whose Problem Is It? 


All of us at times have the experience of observing a problem 
in an individual who himself does not seem aware of having a 
problem. For example, teachers are often exasperated by the 
pupil who is a constant source of annoyance in the classroom, 
not only to the teacher but also to his classmates. Yet the 
Pupil seems quite content and Satisfied with himself, In such a 
case, whose problem is his beha 
his parents’? Perhaps when th 
they seem to see nothing wro 
no problem to them until they 
for the teacher—persists, and j 
eventually become a serious pr 
his parents. 
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The Annoying Pupil: 4oce Protlem 7a 7r? 


It is also possible, however, that the problem is actually only 


the teacher’s problem. There are some instances in which this 
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is true. Perhaps the teacher is actually not able to accept and to 
like this particular child, The teacher may have a conscious or 
an unconscious prejudice against the racial, religious, or national 
group to which this child belongs. Or the teacher—because of 
his own Personality make-up—may strongly dislike certain 
personality traits in others. 

The example we have used—whose problem: the teacher’s, 
the pupil’s, the parents’?—applies to all of us. Most of us have 
some conscious or unconscious prejudices which magnify some 
problems, even if they do not actually create them. We naturally 
like certain kinds of people and find it easy to dislike certain 
others. Some of us do not like aggressive persons; others think 
that without being aggressive one does not accomplish anything 
important or difficult. Some of us are irritated by talkative 
individuals; others resent Persons who are silent or say little. 
Every problem of human relationship involves two or more 
Persons, each of whom contributes something to that relation- 
ship, 

It is a good thing, therefore, for all of us to learn to ask: 
Whose problem is this? Is it mine? Even if it involves others, 
we need to ask: What do J do—or fail to do—that contributes 
to this problem? And then, always, we should ask: Is there some- 
thing I can do to help solve this problem? 


A PROBLEM-SOLVING ATTITUDE 


th 
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we are setting out to accomplish. With a good problem-solving 
attitude we are likely to develop a feeling of friendliness, be- 
cause in most problems we work with others in the solving 
process, and because our solution will affect others besides 
ourselves, 


An Attitude, and Then a Method 


When we have a problem-solving attitude, we will im- 
mediately apply the best methods we know to conquer the 
problem. Everyone has acquired a number of problem-meeting 
methods during his life. Some of these methods were picked up 
during childhood; some were acquired by imitating others, and 
some we have worked out ourselves. Often we apply certain 
methods without thinking about them because we use them 
habitually as a way of dealing with problems. Though some of 
the methods seem to work very well at times, others may not; 
at best, they may merely “get one by.” It is hard to maintain a 
problem-solving attitude unless one has good methods to help 
sustain it. 

The person with a pr 
by failure, since he has ¢ 
work, another probably will. He does not per 
attack that have proved futile. He can readily 
of attack on the problem when some methods are not fruitful. 
He also knows that if a problem ultimately proves unsolvable, 
he can learn to live with it. He has flexibility in the face of 
difficulties. He expects to encounter problems as he goes 
through life. He learns to take little problems in his stride, hardly 
aware that he is meeting them and solving them as he lives from 
day to day. He consciously recognizes and faces the big and 
important ones. He finds them challenging and derives deep 
satisfaction from his feeling of accomplishment as he works 
through to successful solution of one problem after another. 


oblem-solving attitude is not defeated 
confidence that if one method does not 
sist in methods of 
shift his methods 
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Tools for Problem Solving 


To solve problems successfully, one needs tools that are in 
good condition. Before a carpenter goes to work, he will check 
his tools to see that they are ready for use, and he will put a 
keen edge on each of his cutting tools. Then his sawing and 
shaving will proceed swiftly, cleanly, and easily. Anyone who 
uses tools knows the value of keeping them in good condition. 
Even the best cook can feel frustrated at the time wasted when 
preparing a meal, if she has to use a dull paring knife. 

This also applies to efforts to solve personal or social prob- 
lems. When we are trying to find solutions for such problems, 


in good condition will improve our 


mental tools. The better we are physically, the better we can 
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think. It is very important to be able to think clearly when trying 
to solve a problem. Physical condition also affects emotional 
balance, just as emotions, in turn, affect physical condition and 
ability to think. Body, mind, and feelings are not separate and 
distinct; they are all interrelated and they all affect one another. 

Emotions play an important part in problem solving. We are 
best able to tackle a problem when we feel strongly about the 
issues involved, but not so strongly that we cannot think clearly. 
A person who is very angry, or very scared, or even overly 
enthusiastic, is not in the best condition to solve a problem. 
Very strong emotions may make us blind to obstacles and con- 
sequences. They can even override our long-range values and 
goals, It is often wise to wait until extremely strong emotions 
have subsided before tackling a problem. 

Fortunately, emotions do not often remain at a high peak 
very long. It is usually a good idea, when strong emotions are 
at their height, to find some outlet for them in physical activity 
or recreation, When one is very angry, it is easy to say or do 
something that increases the difficulty of a problem. An overly 
enthusiastic person may make decisions or promises that he will 
later regret. When a person realizes that he is very emotional 
about some situation, it is often wise to defer action until the 
very strong feelings have subsided somewhat. Taking a brisk 
walk, working in the garden, playing a game of tennis, or 
engaging in some such activity, usually helps to drain off some 
of the excessive emotional energy. 

On the other hand, if there is very little feeling about a prob- 
lem, the chances are that we will not work very hard at solving 
it. Mental tools are not at their best then, because there is very 
little drive behind them. This is one reason why people often 
work halfheartedly at problems. They may be trying to solve 
them because they think they ought to, rather than because they 
really care. 

John Stuart, for example, is having a hard time with mathe- 
matics in high school. He has been told that he should do well in 
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this subject because his father is an accountant and a very 
successful one. But John had never liked elementary-school 
arithmetic, and often used to take his problems home and get 
his father to do them for him, Now that he is in high school, 
John does try to do his “math” problems himself, but he does 
not study efficiently and he forgets a good deal of what he tries 
to learn. His drive is still low because he has no real desire 
to succeed. A good memory, like any other mental tool, needs 
strength of feeling to make it operate. If the material to be learned 
does not have an important meaning for you, you are not 
likely to retain it, 

You sharpen your mental tools when you realize that the 
solution of the problem is important for you, and that it can be 
solved satisfactorily only through your own efforts. You may 
have to look at it from a long-range, as well as an immediate, 
point of view, Many problems which do not seem to matter 
greatly at the moment may have important implications for the 
future. If John could realize how his high-school mathematics 
courses might affect his future education and career, he might 
have the drive necessary to succeed in them now. He would, 
that is, if he also realized that he can attain his goals only through 
solving his problems himself, 

John may have acquired the habit, in childhood, of letting 
his parents solve his Problems for him. If someone else has 
always solved his problems for him, he may always have a vague, 
comforting feeling that things will work out all right somehow, 


m successfully, even 
though he does Tecognize its importance for his future. 


A Time for Problem Solving 


Usually, the best time to attack a problem 
complex, is when you first become aware of 
you are likely to have it sharply in mind and 
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drive for solving it. However, if you feel so strongly about it that 
you cannot think clearly, then this is not the best time to tackle 
it. It may be a very complex problem, which you need time to 
consider carefully. Or there may be other reasons why you 
cannot take up a problem immediately. 

The danger in not doing so is that all of us have a tendency 
to put off making decisions and undertaking to think things 
through. We “put off for tomorrow” until postponement and 
evasion become our habitual way of dealing—or rather not 
dealing—with our problems. Then, too, many problems grow 
with time if they remain unsolved. What was at first a simple, 
easy problem may become a big, complicated one that is diffi- 
cult to solve. 

It is especially important that we take time for children when 
they come for help with their problems. They have a strong 
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drive toward solving their problems when they want to talk 
them over. And they also have a deep need to feel that their 
parents consider their problems of great importance. They 
want to know that their parents are eager to understand and 
to help them. 

When your child comes to you with a problem, you have one 
of your greatest opportunities for guidance. If you can set aside 
other things to give him your undivided attention, he will get 
the feeling that his mother and father are always available for 
warm and understanding listening. If a parent should say, “Not 
now, Betty, Pm very busy,” a valuable opportunity may be lost. 
There may be times, however, when it is really impossible to 
take up a problem immediately. Then one should try to set a 
definite time, as early as possible, when the problem can be 
considered and talked over, in a quiet place where there is 
privacy for frank discussion between parent and child. 

Similarly, when adults face problems, they should not evade 
them for lack of time. With careful planning, quiet half-hours or 
hours can be found in which to apply the best tools you have to 
whatever problems may challenge you. 


Help in Problem Solving 


In your problem-solving efforts you will often be able to get 
help from others. Those who have solved problems similar to 
yours can sometimes make helpful suggestions. So can those 
who have had special training to help people solve certain 
kinds of problems—doctors, lawyers, clergymen, for example. 
Counselors, psychologists, and psychiatrists are examples of 
specialists who have been trained to help solve life-adjustment 
problems. Many of these people have written books, pamphlets, 
and articles, and you can often get help through reading. 

There may often be times when you, in turn, can help others 
to solve some of their problems, Helping each other and work- 
ing together to solve problems are vital aspects of democratic 
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living. However, in the last analysis, no one can solve your 
problems for you. A mature, responsible person learns to solve 
his own problems, seeking special help when the problem seems 
to require it, and feels himself adequate to meet and solve the 
ordinary problems of life. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING METHODS 


There are definite techniques that will help to solve problems 
successfully. As we pointed out earlier, what we call the scien- 
tific method is a systematic way of thinking problems through, 
step by step. This same method and these same steps can be 
used to solve personal and social problems of everyday life. 
Whatever number of steps one uses in applying the scientific 
method to a specific problem, the general process through which 
the problem is approached and solved is the same. The more 
complex and important the problem is, the more steps one may 
want to use to outline clearly the method to follow. We list 


seven steps here. 


Steps in Problem Solving 


1. Recognize and define the problem. 
2. Make preliminary observations and collect information. 


In other words, gather all the facts you can that seem to underlie 


the problem. 
3. Analyze these facts and see how they are related to the 


problem. Some facts may contribute to the problem or present 
obstacles that stand in the way of solution. Others may be assets 
that will help in solving the problem. Analysis of the facts may 
reveal underlying conflicts or other causes of the problem, and 
furnish clues to solution. 

4. Formulate possible solutions to the problem and evaluate 
them. Form one or more trial answers. In scientific method these 
possible solutions are called hypotheses. Then evaluate these 
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solutions not only in regard to how likely they are to solve your 
immediate problem, but also in relation to your values and 
goals. 

5. Try out what seems the most promising solution. Choose 
the solution which seems best to you, and go to work to solve 
the problem. In scientific work this is called testing your hypoth- 
esis. 

6. Check to see how the solution is working out. 

7. Be ready to make changes in your problem-solving plan. 
You may have to revise your solution, or try a new one and 
test again, until you arrive at a workable solution of the problem. 

Such a series of steps represents scientific method and a 
basic approach to all problem solving. However, you do not have 
to follow this exact step-by-step plan for all your problems. 
Quite simple problems can usually be solved by using only 
three of the seven steps: Recognizing the problem; Considering 
various possible solutions; Choosing the one that you think will 
work best. For example, if three-year-old Jimmy is cross and 
irritable, you wonder why. Maybe he is hungry or perhaps he is 
tired—or he may be both. A glance at the clock makes you 
realize that it is past his lunchtime. You decide to feed him first, 
then he will probably be ready for his nap. 

When problems are complex—and especially when they are 
important personal or social problems—you will often need to 
get at underlying causes and conflicts, to keep them from 
becoming obstacles that prevent your solving the problem or 
to get from them a clue as to how it may be solved. 

For example, you may want to take a certain course in 
college, but find yourself unwilling to do so because you so 
strongly dislike the professor who teaches that course. Yet, when 
you stop to analyze the facts, you realize that you do not actually 
know him, nor do you even know anything against him. Finally 
you realize that in appearance he strongly resembles that “math” 


teacher you so thoroughly disliked in high school and whose 


course in algebra you “flunked” in your freshman year there. 
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Once you are aware of these irrational or obscure reasons for 
resisting this college course, you can smile at your inner con- 
flict and resolve it. But without Step 3—in which you analyze 
your facts to find possible causes and conflicts—you are not 
likely to understand why you both want and do not want to take 
this course. Once you have discovered the cause and resolved 
your inner conflict, you can solve your problem and take the 
course. 

Also, especially in personal and social problems, forming a 
trial answer and testing it out is often a very serious matter. You 
cannot lightly say, “Well, I’ll try being a doctor and, if I don’t 
like it, PII become a lawyer.” Or, “Dll marry James, and if he 
doesn’t make me happy, then I’ll marry Bill.” That is why the 
second part of Step 4 (evaluating possible solutions in relation 
to your values and goals, as well as evaluating them in terms of 
how likely they are to solve your immediate problem) may 
sometimes be one of the most important steps in your problem- 
solving process. 

This evaluation of possible solutions in terms of values and 
goals is vital in a democratic, free society. Relatively easy, 
workable solutions may at times seem very tempting ways to 
solve difficult and complex social problems. But the immediate 
solution may be one in which fundamental principles and values 
of democracy are disregarded or even violated. Such temporary 
solutions will only form the basis for even greater problems 
that will have to be faced eventually. Experiences in world 
affairs of the past few decades have taught us the dangers of 


such solutions. 


APPLYING THE METHOD 


Perhaps it will clarify our understanding of sound problem- 
solving methods if we consider a specific situation, and how we 
might apply these problem-solving steps to it. As illustration, 
let us use a problem which parents frequently face. 
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The Problem of George 


Dr. Woods was concerned because his son, George, a high- 
school sophomore, was not working up to his capacity. George’s 
high-school marks were always passing ones—in fact, much of 
the time he had a B average, and it never fell below C. But 
intelligence and aptitude tests showed that mentally George was 
capable of doing better work in his studies, Tests indicated that 
with just a little more effort he could have achieved an A average. 

His parents were troubled about this apparent lack of ambi- 
tion, but George did not seem to care. Dr. Woods was a physician 
and he knew that his son was in good health. He could not 
understand why George was not eager to achieve his best 
possible academic record in high school. 

After giving the problem much thought, Dr. Woods and his 
wife talked the matter over with George’s counselor, They all 
agreed that they could not explain George’s lack of motivation, 
but it was clear that George saw no reason to make an effort, 

George’s parents and counselor spent a long time in a con- 
ference trying to decide how to attack and solve this problem, 
Here we summarize the steps which they took in agreeing upon 
a possible solution: 


1. They recognized the problem as—for the time being, at 
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least—their problem. George himself did not consider it a 
problem. It would probably become his problem at a later 
time, when he would find that he could not get into some 
particular college or university, or that he was refused student 
deferment by his draft board when he wanted to continue his 
education, His parents and counselor had these future problems 
in mind, but apparently George did not. The real problem was 
how to motivate George—how to make him want to do better 
work. Why did he not have more ambition? 

2. They gathered their facts. They reviewed all his school 
grades and the results of the many tests of various kinds that had 
been given him. Everything indicated that George’s capacity was 


GEORGE WOOP 


greater than his achievement. He was satisfied to be a B or 
B minus student. He put his time and energy into extracurricular 
activities of a social and wholesome type, and he enjoyed par- 
ticipating in them. l 

3. They analyzed these facts. Actually, there was no im- 
mediate problem. George was happy; his school work was of 
better than average quality. It was only because of the ultimate 
values and goals of home and school that this situation posed a 
problem. First, there was the fact that both parents and counselor 
felt that every student should, for his own best development, do 


the best work of which he is capable. But over and above that 
was their concern for George’s future—for the achievement of 
his own ultimate values and goals. They probably could not do 
much about convincing him that only his best work was good 
enough, but they might make him think about his future. And 
he would not have to give up all of his extracurricular activities 
to achieve a better academic record. 

4. They formulated possible solutions. How might they induce 
George to be concerned about his future? 

Dr. Woods had always had a secret hope that his son would 
want to become a doctor. He was very enthusiastic about his 
own work and had a tremendous respect for the profession of 
medicine. But he had never talked to George about a fatherly 
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hope that the son would study medicine. He did not want to 
seem to be putting pressure on George regarding choice of a 
profession; the father wanted his son to feel completely free to 
choose his own career. In addition, Dr. Woods had lately come 
to feel that George did not have “what it takes” to become a 
successful doctor. He recognized that medical training de- 
manded very hard work and a willingness to grind away at a 
long, difficult program. Nor does the work grow easier after 
the required training is over. In the practice of medicine, one 
always must assume tremendous responsibilities, and continue 
studying as long as one practices, in order to keep abreast of new 
knowledge and methods in one’s medical field. 

Parents and counselor agreed that every young person should 
choose his own vocation. They also felt that any effort on Dr. 
Woods’ part to get his son to study harder in order to gain admis- 
sion to medical training would probably only arouse resistance 
to the idea in George. After much consideration, they agreed 
that almost any real pressure from the home would be ineffective, 
and perhaps only make the problem harder to solve. 

Next, they considered what the school might do. The counselor 
felt that, since George was now in the latter half of his sophomore 
year, it was reasonable and natural to help him look ahead 
seriously at his future plans. He would soon have his sixteenth 
birthday, and military service of some kind was no longer a 
remote possibility. In addition, it was time to consider choice 
of a college or university, if he planned to attend one. It was 
agreed that the school should be giving this type of guidance to 
all its students, and that through such guidance (with the 
counselor being especially aware of George’s particular problem) 
George’s problem might be solved. It seemed wisest not to 
single George out for any special help at this time, lest he feel 
that he was being pressured when he himself saw no problem 
in his situation. 

5. The counselor proceeded to try out this solution. He 
planned to have George included in groups that were considering 
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problems of college entrance and student deferment: how to 
choose a college, and how to consider possible vocations and 
careers. Most of the students in these groups were juniors, but 
some sophomores were admitted, and George felt quite flattered 
to be one of them. 

6. After a few months, Dr. Woods came to school again so 
that he and the counselor might check to see how the solution 
was working out. Each had interesting clues to report to the 
other. The counselor had found George showing an eager 
interest in the school averages required for admission to leading 
universities. He found also that George, like most of the boys, 
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was deeply concerned about compulsory military service, and 
the interruption to his education and preparation for a career 
that such an interval meant. 

Dr. Woods reported that he had been startled one evening 
when George suddenly asked, in the midst of dinner, “How 
many years do you have to go to school if you study medicine?” 
Two weeks later he was amazed when George walked into his 
father’s study and asked abruptly, “Dad, do you think there’s 
a chance that I could get into your old Alma Mater?” Since Dr. 
Woods’ university was known to have one of the highest admis- 
sion standards in the country, the father could explain very 
naturally that there might be a good chance if George’s grades 
were substantially higher during his junior and senior years. 

7. It began to look as if the problem causing concern to 
George’s parents was beginning to become George’s own prob- 
lem. Then it might be solved. However, parents and counselor 
agreed that they would remain alert to the situation, ready to 
modify their plan or try a new and different solution if the 
one they were working on should not be proving successful. 

One successful outcome was what had happened to Dr. 
Woods as a result of his conferences with the counselor. The 
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father had voiced his secret hope that his son would be a 
doctor; he had expressed it to someone who would understand 
and who would not use it to pressure George. 

Dr. Woods found himself saying to his wife one day: “Well, 
it doesn’t matter greatly to me now whether or not George 
decides to study medicine. Unless he really has a tremendous 
desire to, he won’t be able to be a successful physician; the road 
is too hard. I want him to be happy and successful at whatever 
he does. He’ll have to make his own choice.” 


Preventing Problems 


A major purpose of education is to learn how to think and 
to solve problems. When one has acquired problem-solving 
attitudes and effective methods, one feels able to cope with the 
challenging personal and Social problems which confront all 
of us in the Process of living day by day. 

However, a clear understanding of problem solving can help 
us to prevent many problems from arising. One can often see “in 
the making” conditions which are almost sure to cause difficult 
circumstances, one can pre- 
gnize a small problem which, 


Avoiding Ineffective Methods 
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tion from her mother, she kicked and screamed and threw 
herself about until she got just what she wanted. She used this 
method because she found that it never failed, and so—un- 
fortunately—she developed the habit of behaving this way. 
Adults often fly into a rage and throw temper tantrums, revealing 
their immaturity by this socially unacceptable kind of behavior. 
Children often resort to “sour grapes” to avoid facing an 
unpleasant fact, pretending (even to themselves) that they do 
not really want something that they would have to work hard 
to get. Many adults also frequently indulge themselves by tak- 
ing this easy way out. It is common for all of us to rationalize, 
offering some good excuse instead of really facing and solving 
a problem. Another ineffective way of meeting a problem is to 
withdraw from the unpleasant real situation to fantasy. If you 
have a very difficult problem, you cannot just dream it away. 
Still another commonly used method is compensation. A high- 
school girl who feels that she is unpopular may try to get 
outstanding grades to compensate for her unpopularity. Her high 
grades may make her feel better, but she still has not solved 
her problem. Or she may use another ineffective method called 
projection—that is, she may convince herself that the only 
reason she is unpopular is because the other girls are snobbish. 
In this way she projects the blame for her problem onto others. 
You are less and less likely to waste your efforts in applying 
ineffective methods as you learn to attack your problems in a 
mature way, with a scientific approach and sound problem- 


solving methods. 


LIVING WITH PROBLEMS 
AND MEETING THEIR CHALLENGE 


Sometimes a problem cannot be completely solved; sometimes 
a compromise solution must be accepted; and sometimes a prob- 
lem is unsolvable, and one has to learn to live with it. You 
may find such situations in your personal life, and they may 
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also arise in any society. A mature person is able to recognize 
such limitations and adjust to them in one way or another. A 
democratic way of life, however, offers to all its citizens the 
greatest possible freedom to exert their own efforts and to co- 
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operate with others in joint efforts to reach satisfactory solutions 
to both personal and social problems. 

In a democratic society, any solution to a problem must 
recognize the rights of all persons who are involved. In many 
social problems the rights and the goals of an individual or a 
group seem to conflict with the rights and goals of another 
individual or group. For example, clashes occur between workers 
and employers; between farmers or manufacturers and con- 
sumers; between racial and religious groups; between those who 
think income taxes should be distributed in one way and those 
who want a different kind of distribution. Such clashes are 
inevitable in a free society and give rise to important and serious 
problems. Cooperation and compromise are required to solve 
them. Recognition of the rights of others is inherent in demo- 
cratic philosophy. 

Living means continuous problem solving. The mature, re- 
sponsible person finds problems challenging and learns to take 
them in his stride. To learn to solve your own problems and to 
assume, with others, responsibility for solving the problems of 
the society in which you live—these are major goals of every 
mature citizen in a free society. 


PROBLEMS TO CONSIDER 


Since living necessarily involves problem solving, all parents 
encounter problems as they bring up children. In addition, they 
need to help their children learn to solve problems and to find 
problem solving an interesting and rewarding experience. Below 
are some questions about problem solving, which fathers and 
mothers may find it valuable to consider together. These ques- 
tions can also provide fruitful points of discussion for groups. 


1. Think of some quite common and rather simple problem 
which parents frequently encounter in their children of preschool 
age. How might you solve it by applying the three steps suggested 
in this chapter as a process for solving quite simple problems? 
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2. Children living in a free nation need to feel that problem 
solving is a challenging, interesting, and enjoyable adventure. The 
following are snapshots of parent-child or teacher-child situations. 
How would each of these be expected to affect a child’s attitude 
toward problem solving? 

Jane is in nursery school, and takes great pride in the new 
accomplishment of being able to button her coat all by herself. 
However, it takes her quite a long time to complete the task. Her 
father tells her that he cannot waste time waiting for her to fasten 
her coat and insists upon doing it for her. 

Four-year-old Jimmy has learned to lace his shoes, and delights 
in doing so. When he must hurry to go somewhere, Mother helps 
Jimmy, saying, “You lace the right one and I'll lace the left.” 

John, in third grade, is having a great deal of trouble with arith- 
metic. Every day his teacher posts on the bulletin board—for all the 
class to see—the three highest and the three lowest arithmetic 
papers. John’s is always on the board as the lowest. 

Mary, age 14, was having fun trying to put together a very 
elaborate jigsaw puzzle. At one point she asked her father’s help. 
He helped her, then became interested in the picture himself, took 
over, and quickly completed it. 

A group of high-school juniors decided they wanted to plan a 
clean-up campaign for their school, They did not know how to get 
started, and asked their “math” teacher to help them organize it, 


He said: “This was your idea and it's your problem; you have to 
work it out.” 


3. Whose problem is it? One of the 
Presents for consideration is the all t 
“annoying pupil.” It points out that 
content and satisfied with himself and 


problems which this chapter 
00 common problem of an 
often the pupil seems quite 
that his parents see nothing 
e teacher in such a situation, 
problem of Whose problem 
ou would ask of yourself? 

roblems that affect children 


to that problem. 


5. Jean, age 15, is in tenth grade. In the school she attends this 
is the first year of senior high school. All through the elementary 
grades and junior high school, Jean made a good school record. 
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Her grades were always above average. Her grades for the first 
semester in tenth grade are all below average; in fact, she is on 
probation now in two subjects and has actually failed a third. Her 
parents and teachers in a conference considered the following pos- 


sible causes: 
The new situation in a much larger school. 
The greater competition in a big, senior high school. 


Jean’s sudden interest in boys. 
Jean’s increased interest in extracurricular activities, such as 


social clubs, school athletics, dances, and dramatics. 
Lack of interest in the particular subjects she was studying this 


semester. 
Using the suggested steps for problem solving discussed in this 


chapter, outline a method through which Jean’s parents and teachers 
might find the cause or causes of her scholastic difficulties and help 


her to solve her academic problem. 
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CHAPTER 5 


SELF-DISCIPLINE, RESPONSIBILITY, 
AND FREEDOM 


Of all the questions asked about the guidance of children, 
those on which both parents and teachers most often seek help 
from specialists are concerned with problems of discipline, 
responsibility, and freedom. Many people, who are agitated 
about the lack of discipline which they observe in some children 
and young people today, assume that in an earlier generation 
such undisciplined behavior did not occur. But adults have 
always found reason to be concerned about disciplinary prob- 
lems. 

Here is a quotation from Amiel’s Journal. This excerpt was 
actually written in 1853, more than a century ago! 


Self-government with tenderness—here you have the condition of 
all authority over children. The child must discover in us no passion, 
no weakness of which he can make use; he must feel himself 
powerless to deceive or to trouble us; then he will recognize in us 
his natural superiors, and he will attach a special value to our 
kindness, because he will respect it. The child who can rouse in us 
anger, or impatience, or excitement, feels himself stronger than we, 
and a child only respects strength... - This is why the first 
principle of education is: train yourself; and the first role to follow 
if you wish to possess yourself of a child’s will is: master your own.* 


* Henri-Frédéric Amiel, Amiels Journal; The Journal Intime of 
Henri-Frédéric Amiel, Second Edition, Translated by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward (New York: A. L. Burt, 1887). 
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Jacob Abbott in a book entitled Gentle Measures in the Man- 
agement and Training of the Young, published by Harper and 
Brothers in 1871, wrote: 


Nothing is required, it is true, but firmness, steadiness, and decision; 
but unfortunately, these are the very requisites which, of all others, 
it seems most difficult for mothers to command, They cannot 
govern their children because they cannot govern themselves. 


Modern writers often describe Problems of discipline. The 


Poet Keith Preston gave a humorous expression to them in a little 
verse called “Responsible William”: 


“Yes, sir!” says Willy, “I was wild! 
But it does sober up a child 
To have to show his Parents how 
A fellow should be brought up now. 


“I have to show ma how to win me 
And help the old man discipline me; 
I tell you it is no child's play 
To train the Parents of today.” * 


for a democratic way of life. 


The pendulum started swinging in the Opposite direction and, 
as so often happens, in Some quarters it went too far. Some par- 


* From Pot Shots from Pegasus, by Keith Preston. Copyright 1929 
by Covici, Friede. Used by permission of Crown Publishers, Inc. 
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a child behave in any way short of actual bodily injury to him- 
self and others—was sometimes advocated. Inevitably, the pen- 
dulum began to swing the other way again, so that now one 
hears much and reads much (especially in daily newspapers ) 
urging harsh punitive methods and frequent use of corporal 
punishment. 

In earlier chapters of this book, we have recognized the im- 
portance of never rejecting a child. He needs to feel that he 
himself is accepted under any and all circumstances. But this 
does not mean that any and all kinds of behavior on his part 
are to be accepted. In fact, we have recognized that the actual 
“setting of limits,” making clear what he is not permitted to do, 
helps the child to feel secure. 

It seems obvious that neither an extreme authoritarianism nor 
an extreme permissiveness can be a sound method of bringing 
up a child—either for his own healthy personality development 
or for preparing him to be a mature, responsible citizen of a 
democratic, free society. The problem of gaining an intelligent 
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middle-of-the-road viewpoint, based on the nature and needs of 
both a child and a free society, has become a crucial one today. 

Important as this matter has always been, it now assumes a 
new and strategic significance. As we know, democracy is fac- 
ing acid tests for survival in our present-day world. Whether or 
not it can survive depends upon the ability of human beings to 
harmonize—or rather to integrate—discipline, responsibility, 
and freedom in our social order. If—through democratic proc- 
esses in a society which preserves the freedom of the individual 
—We cannot get cooperation by persuasion, men will grow des- 
perate and try to get so-called “cooperation” by compulsion, even 
by violence. This we have seen demonstrated under commu- 


to be free citizens. 

It is true that many questions concerning discipline and free- 
dom are controversial. 
clarify their own thinking and understanding, 


be able to decide for themselves how to handle the everyday 


plined became a disciple or 
particular way of thinking o 
discipline to denote the a 


follower of one’s “teacher,” or of a 
t living. The Romans used the word 
rt and practice of helpful training. 
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Nowhere in Latin usage did it have the unpleasant implications 
of punishment which are associated with it in many people’s 
minds today. Unfortunately, through a long period of highhanded 
authoritarian methods, the original wholesome concept of disci- 
pline has been somewhat spoiled. But that is no reason for 
abandoning the word. Let us get back to its original idea as the 
means through which one wins a disciple or “learner,” or be- 
comes a disciple or learner. A disciplined person is one who has 
learned to act in accordance with certain rules or principles. He 
is able to control his impulses and direct his behavior for the 
attainment of goals. 

Discipline in its true meaning implies a voluntary following of 
rules or principles. If we win a disciple, that person follows 
our rules and principles of his own free choice. The one who is 
disciplined participates. All good discipline eventually becomes 
self-discipline. Our purpose in disciplining a child is to train 
him, to win him, so that he will learn to choose for himself con- 
structive behavior patterns and desirable goals. We discipline a 
child in order that he may eventually be qualified for freedom. 
Through discipline he develops the self-control—the self-disci- 
pline—he needs in order to become able to obey his self-formu- 
lated will and the laws which he helps to establish. Freedom 
can be achieved only through discipline, because only a self-dis- 
ciplined person can be truly free. 


FREEDOM 


What does freedom mean to you? When you use the term, 
do you usually think of things you are not compelled to do? Do 
you think of yourself as “free” because someone else cannot 
make you do what you do not want to do? 

It is true that on its negative side freedom means not being 
subject to an arbitrary, external power or authority. It does 
imply absence of forcible restraint or repression. But freedom 
means more than this. True freedom is acquired step by step 
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as controls from without are replaced by controls from within— 
as discipline becomes self-discipline. 

Freedom has positive aspects of tremendous importance. 
Effective freedom means being free for something. In his many 
writings on education in a democracy, John Dewey made it clear 
that true freedom implies knowledge, arts, skills, crafts. It means 
knowing how and Opportunity to use this knowledge effectively. 
It is not merely freedom from but freedom for something. A free 
man is in productive harmony with his world—able to use lan- 
guage, arts, science, and natural resources to attain ends which 
he helps to choose. In short, a free man is “able.” A free society, 


most effectively, each person doing what he can do best. 
Freedom, in this true Sense, cannot be separated from re- 
sponsibility. Free men face and fulfill the duties of citizens, The 


is to allow the individual to lead his life in his own chosen way, 


ich he helps to formulate. 
ake their own choices, to 


Self-determination in a free society. 


OTHER THINGS 
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have to be made by adults, but soon—even during the pre- 
school period—children can begin to participate in deciding 
upon some of the regulations which they are to follow. 

A truly free individual obeys his self-formulated will; citizens 
of a free society obey laws which they themselves (or their 
chosen representatives) have formulated. In a free society 
where democratic ideals are realized, every citizen has an oppor- 
tunity to participate in deliberation and decision regarding any 
matter affecting his interests. But free choice Tepresents re- 
sponsibility as well as freedom. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


What does responsibility mean to you? The dictionary tells 
us that responsibility means “that for which one is accountable.” 
When you say that someone is a “responsible person,” you usu- 
ally mean that he can be depended upon, that he is trustworthy. 
You generally expect a responsible person to be capable of 
determining his own acts, and to be able to answer for his con- 
duct and fulfill his obligations. 

It is not easy to accept responsibility for one’s own behavior. 
Most of us have times when we are like the seven-year-old 
whose mother was hearing him say his prayers. He had been in 
difficulty with his sister and brother that day and the day before. 
Suddenly, at the end of his usual prayer, his mother heard him 
add spontaneously: “And, dear God, make me a good little boy. 
I want to be good; I try hard. And—dear God—I think I could 
be if you hadn’t given me such an awful little sister and such a 
terrible little brother!” 

It is easy to “alibi”—to blame others for our troubles and our 
failures. It is a temptation to shift our burdens to others if we 
can, to expect others to solve our problems for us. Some people 


have even been willing to relinquish their freedom in order to 
escape their responsibilities, 
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Training for Responsibility 


How does one become a responsible person? This important 
characteristic does not develop suddenly. Training for respon- 
sibility begins in the home in the earliest years of childhood. The 
young child is eager to learn to do things for himself. If given 
opportunities, he gradually becomes able to satisfy his own 
wants instead of depending entirely upon others. Soon he learns 
to do some things to satisfy the needs and wants of others. 

The emotional maturity necessary for democratic living is 
reached only when an individual recognizes and accepts the fact 
that his needs, wants, and desires can be satisfied only by his 
own efforts and in cooperation with others whose needs, wants, 
and desires are also entitled to consideration and satisfaction. 

To make it possible for children ultimately to achieve such 
maturity, we begin early in the preschool years to help them 
develop a sense of responsibility. The child gets satisfaction out 
of accepting responsibilities, if what is expected of him is neither 
too little nor too much. Parents and teachers need knowledge of 
how children grow and develop, so that they will realize what 
it is reasonable to expect of a child at various ages. Children 
also need encouragement in accepting responsibilities, and rec- 
ognition and approval for carrying them through. Responsibilities 
should increase as the child grows older and is ready for them. 
By meeting his responsibilities when they are little ones, the 
child learns to meet the bigger ones that will come with increas- 


ing maturity. 


Responsibility and Freedom 


Acceptance of responsibility is essential to a democratic way 
of life. Freedom and responsibility go hand in hand. To be com- 
petent for freedom an individual must be able and ready to 


accept the responsibilities which his freedom implies. 
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How would you decide whether your daughter is ready to ride 
a bicycle and whether you can give her the freedom to ride it 
where she chooses? Would it not depend upon how responsible 
she is? In giving your son permission to drive your automobile, 
there are other factors beside legal age requirements which you 
would need to consider. Driving a car involves many serious 
responsibilities. It is important that a person be competent to 
take those responsibilities before being allowed to drive a car. 

A good general guide in giving children freedom is to know 
what responsibilities they are able and ready to take. And this 
principle applies to adults as well, Any individual is ready for 
that kind and amount of freedom for which he is ready and able 
to accept the responsibilities which that freedom entails. 


THE PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 


We have tried to clarify our understanding of these important 
characteristics which need to be developed in any mature, re- 
sponsible citizen of a free society. Now let us consider the prac- 
tical methods through which we strive to develop them. Parents 
and teachers, often confused by conflicting points of view pre- 
sented to them, raise such questions as: Shall I teach my child 
to obey? And if so, how shall I teach him to obey? Should a 
child be punished—and if so, how? Should a child be rewarded 
for good behavior? What is the difference between a reward and 
a bribe? 

Answers to these will be based upon our fundamental con- 
cepts of self-discipline, responsibility, 


and freedom. Bearing 
them in mind, let us look at some of th 


ese practical questions. 


Obedience 


Obedience implies submission to control by others. Every 
human being must be able to obey when necessary. It is not 
only for the abnormal demands of war that one must be able to 
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be obedient. In normal, peacetime living, the ability to be obedi- 
ent when necessary is essential to getting on in the world. Even 
in the freest of democracies one has to obey laws. True, you help 
to frame those laws—but whether you were of the majority that 
passed them or of the minority that opposed them, as a law- 
abiding citizen you must obey them. 

In daily life one continually encounters rules of one kind or 
another which must be obeyed. As you earn your living, whether 
as a street laborer working under an ever-present “boss” or as 
a bank president accountable to a board of directors, you are 
subject to orders which have to be obeyed if you wish to con- 
tinue in the job. You may refuse to work under certain 
conditions, but those are extraordinary rather than usual cir- 
cumstances. Most of us obey quite consistently in meeting the 
daily demands of any job, but we do not often think of meeting 
these requirements as “obedience.” 

The child needs, therefore, to be trained to obey when neces- 
sary, in order to adjust to the world he lives in. But we do not 
want blind, unquestioning obedience to the will of a “leader” 
who may be just any stronger personality able to impose his 
will upon a submissive “follower.” Such mere submission to any 
authority may be dangerous, as we have seen demonstrated in 
totalitarian states. In a democracy we want obedience which is 
ultimately based on self-discipline, self-control, and self-direc- 
tion. 

Therefore, every child should from the beginning also expe- 
rience freedom. Obedience should be limited to a few matters of 
vital importance. The child must be protected from danger to 
himself and others; he also needs to establish habits conducive 
to health; and he must learn to recognize and consider the rights 


of others. 


Of course, we cannot let a child play with matches before he 


is old enough to handle them safely; of course, we cannot let 
him climb on a third-story window sill. We do need to insist that 


hands be washed before they handle food that is to be eaten; 
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we do have to require a reasonable bedtime hour to ensure the 
rest essential to growth and health. And we cannot let even a 
favorite grandchild play with grandfather’s spectacles because 
they seem a bright and shiny toy. 

The child of preschool age is just beginning to find his way in 
a world that is new and strange to him. There are many times, 
therefore, when he needs and wants to be told what to do. In 
situations where danger, health, and rights of others are in- 
volved, adults should set up certain required types of behavior 
and insist upon them. Beyond the limitations set by these, the 
child should have freedom of activity to satisfy his wants, and 


From Obedience... 


G3 


...Self-iscipline 


When he is very young, father has to hold th 
child to his responsibilities; when th 7 
grows older, he holds himself to then oer 
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to adventure and explore in the many and varied ways which 
express his normal growth and development. 

It is important that the standards of behavior required by 
adults should be reasonable for the child’s age and for his indi- 
vidual development. Many a failure to obey is due to the fact 
that more is expected of a child than he is able to achieve. The 
fault is not his if we expect too much of him. 

Required standards of behavior should also be consistently 
held and expected of a child. If Tom finds that he can get by 
with forbidden behavior when Father is good-natured because 
business has gone well that day, or that Mother punishes him 
for things she does not usually object to because she is irritated 
by the cleaning woman’s failure to put in an appearance, Tom 
becomes very confused as to what is “right” and “wrong” in his 
household. 

As a child grows older, the same principles will serve as 
guides. However, parents and teachers who understand the 
meaning and purpose of obedience will relinquish their authority 
as rapidly as the child becomes ready to take responsibility for 
his own behavior, Obedience to parents and teachers should 
gradually be replaced by obedience to standards set by one’s 
self and one’s group, or by natural Jaws. Such a shift represents 
growth on the part of the child. In this process, control from 
without becomes control from within. The authority exercised 
by adults decreases as the freedom and responsibility assumed 


by the growing child increase. 


Punishment 
al question. There are 


ll; there are others who 
pleasant subject. 


Punishment is a highly controversi 
those who think it is futile to punish at a 
think far too little punishment is used. It is nota 
It would be nice if no parent or teacher ever had to punish a 


child. The more we understand children and the more able we 
are to provide them with the right kind of environment and 
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experience, the less do we have to use punishment. In fact, the 
intelligent parent of today thinks in terms of discipline rather 
than punishment, and the former implies a more constructive 
viewpoint. 

Each parent and teacher must find his own answers to this 
controversial question, but there are some basic principles to 
guide him. First, the only purpose of —the only justification for— 
punishment is to avoid repetition of the forbidden act. Punish- 
ment should never be used as retaliation or as an outlet for 
parental anger. It should never be used as a threat which the 
adult has no intention of carrying out. 

Second, if one must punish—and there are times when it 
seems necessary—the nearer one can come to “natural” punish- 
ment, the better. In such Punishment the child experiences 
(as nearly as possible) the natural consequences of his forbidden 
act. For example, Johnny was told not to throw his ball toward 
the neighbor’s house lest he break a window. He did throw it 
in that direction and he broke one. The window had to be re- 
paired and it was paid for out of Johnny’s allowance. This was 
the natural consequence of his disobedience, and no other 
punishment was necessary. 

It is not always possible, however, to use natural punishment. 
One cannot let a child fall out of a second-story window in 
order that he may learn why it is wrong to climb on the window 
sill. Whenever Possible, however, there should be some logical 
relationship which the child can see between the forbidden 
behavior and the penalty he pays. 

Third, removal of the causes of undesirable behavior may 
make punishment unnecessary because the problem is solved 
by a better method. For example, three-year-old Ruth was 
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advantages she had by being older and bigger than the baby. 
They identified her with themselves as “older” persons who 
protect and care for little babies. Soon her hostile behavior 
toward her little sister disappeared. 

Fourth, a child has a right to know what to expect. If he is old 
enough to understand, forbidden behavior should be explained 
to him. He should know the reason why he is not allowed to do 
this particular thing. In most instances he should not be punished 
for a first offense unless he has been told in advance that it was 
wrong, or unless one can be sure that he knew it was. Then 
he should be told just what punishment will follow if he does it 
again. If he repeats the offense, aware that it is the forbidden 
behavior, the punishment should follow “as surely as night 
follows day.” This inevitability of the punishment enables the 
child to take his choice. He can control his impulse to do the 
forbidden thing and so avoid punishment, or disobey and pay 
the penalty. If he prefers the latter repeatedly, it seems obvious 
that the method used to punish him is ineffective and some 


other plan must be tried. 


Rewards 


Here is another subject on which there are wide differences 
of opinion, especially among parents and teachers. Certainly 
rewards enter into all human behavior. In any striving for a 


goal, attaining it is a reward for one’s efforts. Life rewards all 


of us in many ways. 
What is important is that rewards be thoughtfully planned 


and intelligently given. Rewards are something we offer as 
incentives to do certain things or to behave in desirable ways. 
The very best incentives are the child’s own feelings of suc- 
cess or failure. When he knows that the parent or teacher, 
whom he loves and who loves him, approves of what he does 
and is happy when he does it, the child derives a deep inner 
satisfaction which makes him want to behave that way. Success 
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is that feeling of satisfaction, and the thrill that comes with 
achievement. These are the most effective incentives and re- 
wards. Success helps the child to feel adequate and to develop a 
self-confidence which he can use as a Steppingstone to further 
achievements. Most of the time, no more material reward should 
be necessary for ordinary good behavior which is expected of 
children in a good home or school situation. 

However, more material rewa 


rds also have their place at 
times. When a child is tr 


ying unusually hard to accomplish 


sy for him to achieve, some coveted 
special reward can be a 


possible, it should be dire 
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compare the examples of reasonable rewards, described above, 
with the examples of bribes, which follow. 

When we speak of “offering a child a bribe,” we usually mean 
that something is offered him ahead of time for behavior that 
should be taken for granted in a particular situation. For ex- 
ample: “Bobby, Aunt Susie is coming for dinner tonight. If 
you'll be on your good behavior all through dinner, TIl buy you 
an ice-cream cone tomorrow.” Or: “Mary, you have an algebra 
exam on Monday. If you’ll stay home and study the whole week- 
end, you can go to that dance you want to attend next Friday 
night.” 

We think of these as “bribes” because they tend to weaken 
or lower a child’s morale. Bobby should be expected to behave 
naturally (and not too badly) at dinner, no matter who is 
present. It is bad for him to find that someone, especially his 
own parents, will “buy” good behavior. Mary should herself 
take the responsibility for getting ready for an exam by the 
time she is old enough to study algebra. Anyway, the dance 
after the exam has no relationship to getting ready for the 


examination. 


GROWING INTO FREEDOM 


Becoming competent for freedom is a growth process, both 
for individuals and for groups of people. It is not accomplished 
“overnight.” As soon as the child comes out of the helpless de- 
pendency of infancy and begins to assert himself as a person in 
his own right, some limits and controls must be set up, both 
for his own protection and for that of others and their property. 
Very young children need to be told what to do much of the 
time, and on the whole they like to be told. A dictatorship is 
possible only among peoples who are psychologically immature 
and who—like young children—need and like to be told what to 


do. 
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of behavior through which they mature in self-discipline, re- 
sponsibility, and freedom: 

1. Behavior which is insisted upon by adults. This type of 
behavior is limited, for the most part, to danger situations, 
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choice between two foods, choice of clothes to wear, or toys to 
play with. 

3. Behavior in which the child has complete freedom of 
choice (within the natural limits of the situation). In this type 
of behavior, the child gradually learns to accept the complete 


onsibility he must ulti- 
lude choosing any book 
library, the way he 
jod 


responsibility for his behavior, a resp 
mately accept as an adult. Examples inc 
he wants to read from his home or school 
spends his allowance, and how he uses a “free activity” per! 
in school. 

4. Behavior in which group control is established. In this 
type of situation, responsibility for their behavior is assumed 
by the children themselves. The group must work out methods 
of cooperation and ways of securing desirable behavior from 
its individual members. Group control cannot be expected until 
children are seven or eight years old, but training for it can 
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begin earlier. Experiences in group control provide fundamental 
training in a democratic way of life. 

Examples of these four types of behavior would, of course, 
differ with the ages of children. However, it is obvious that, if 
children are to be ready for democratic freedom when they 
come of age legally, there must be less and less of the first type 
and more and more of the other three types of behavior as they 
grow older. In other words, if our training for democratic living 
is sound, the number of Situations in which certain types of 
behavior are insisted upon by adults should steadily decrease 
as children become increasingly able to use freedom wisely 
and to secure desirable behavior through group control. Even- 
tually, in a free nation no one can force an adult to behave in 
a certain way except through the processes of law. 

Adult control forms the background from which control by 
the child himself emerges and develops. Many individuals remain 
immature; they do not become self-disciplined; they shrink 
from the responsibilities that must be assumed with freedom. 
The serious threat to our democracy is not only in the existence 
of foreign totalitarian states. It is also (as John Dewey,* 


follow? 


* John Dewey, Freedom and Culture (New York: Putnam, 1939). 
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QUESTIONS FOR FATHERS, MOTHERS, AND TEACHERS 
ther adult with any responsibility 


for the guidance of children, has experience (and usually many 
ideas and opinions) in regard to discipline, responsibility, and 
freedom. No one can have any part in bringing up a child 
without encountering the constant problems that arise about 
how to encourage acceptable patterns of behavior and how to 
handle unacceptable ones. 

There is no aspect of child guidance in which parents and 
teachers seek help more often than that concerning discipline, 
responsibility, and freedom. Also, there is no phase of child 
rearing in which agreement is more important. Research studies 
have shown that inconsistency in regard to discipline in the 
guidance given a child by his father and mother is confusing 
and disturbing to the child. Conflicting standards in regard to the 
behavior expected at home and in school also are upsetting 
to children, It will help fathers and mothers to clarify their own 
ideas and principles if they discuss such matters with each 
other, and with teachers and other parents. The following 


questions may be useful for this purpose. 


Every parent, teacher, or O 


kè 1. In this chapter the author states that neither a completely 
authoritarian” discipline nor a completely “permissive” attitude 
a child. Do you agree? What 


seems a sound method of bringing UP ‘ 
are the major objections to an extreme authoritarian attitude toward 
children? What are the major weaknesses Of complete permissive- 


ness? 
2. If we integrate discipline, responsibility, and freedom in the 


training of a child, there will be times when parents and teachers 
exercise their authority and other times when they permit the child 
to have limited or complete freedom. In the light of what you have 
read, how would you handle such common home and school situa- 


tions as the following? p 

Tommy, age two, likes to toddle over to the sockets 1n the base- 
board of the living room and pull out and push in the plugs which 
connect the fioor lamps with electric current. 


Joe, age three, received a very attractive sailor doll from his 
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uncle who came to dinner one evening. A couple of days later, 
Joe’s mother found him trying to remove the doll’s uniform. Since 
it was sewed on tight, Joe was cutting it off, explaining that the doll 
had to have a bath. 


upset by all this. 

John recently received a tricycle for his fifth birthday. He is 
allowed to ride it around the block but not to cross the street on 
it. Yesterday, without his Parents’ knowledge he took it to school 
to show the other children in kindergarten. He had to cross three 
Streets on his way to school, His mother happened to be returning 
ing across the street, at the corner near 


was that Jane did not go to scho 
teacher, what would you do? 

Miss Jones is called out of her sixth 
with the school Principal. She realizes th 
alone for a Period of time, she should 
that will make for good behavior an 


-grade classroom to confer 
at, before leaving her group 
try to arrange a situation 
d continued work in her 


able allowance, taking into 
-school freshman. Last weekend 


this chapter: “A good general guide in 
a Is to know what Tesponsibilities they are 
Do you agree with this? If so, why? If you 


responsibilities? What are likely to be the 


noise results if either too much 
or too little is expected of a child? 
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4. Keeping in mind that our ultimate purpose in disciplining a 
child is to help him develop self-control or self-discipline, discuss 
the use of the following as methods of discipline: 


approval bribes 
praise punishment 
rewards threats 


5. Parents and teachers have used many and varied approaches 
in their efforts to get children to behave in certain ways. The fol- 
lowing are short examples of some of their methods. Bearing in 
mind all that you have learned in this chapter, what do you think 
about the way each situation was handled? Can you suggeest a 


better way? 

Miss Smith to James, age seven, 
you can’t hit Paul.” 

Mother seated three-year-old Joan on a chair: 
best clothes. Sit right there until we are ready 
mother’s.” 

Mother to Tommy: “I know you want to go over to Jimmie’s, 
but the doctor said you should stay in bed one more day.” 

“They say I should be permissive. I think that means letting 
Sally Ann do as she pleases.” 

Miss Carson to her sixth-graders: 
in the auditorium this morning. I am sure upper sc 
us again soon.” 

“Mother won’t love you any more if you do that.” 

“If you play nicely with your cousins this afternoon, 


a surprise for you.” 
Chrissie is four. “No, you can’t use Mother's good kettle, but 


we'll go shopping and get one just for you.” 
“I don’t care if you did ride your bike to the beach last week, 
you aren't going to do it today!” 
“I tried to tell you that kittens 


That's why Kitty scratched you.” . 
“How many times have I told you not to suck your thumb! 


“Any one who cannot pass this test fails the course!” 

6. Do you think that parents living in a totalitarian state, under 
a fascist or communist government, would use disciplinary methods 
in bringing up their children that are different from those used by 
parents who are citizens of a free nation? If so, how would they 


differ, and why? If not, why not? 


“I know you feel angry, but 


“You have on your 
to go to Grand- 


“I was proud of your manners 
hool will invite 


I'll have 


don’t like to be carried that way. 
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CHAPTER 6 


CONSTRUCTIVE ATTITUDES 
TOWARD CHANGE 


All of us are aware that we live in a world of change. Many 
of us often feel the way Alice did in those beloved books of 
our childhood, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through 


the Looking-Glass.* 


* The background of the above illustration is by John Tenniel from an 
early edition of Through the Looking-Glass—reprinted in the 1943 
edition published by The Macmillan Company (Chapter II, page 41). 
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Do you remember the incident in which Alice suddenly found 
herself running hand in hand with the Red Queen, and the 
Queen went so fast that it was all Alice could do to keep up 
with her? And still the Queen kept crying, “Faster! Faster!” 
and dragged Alice along. Finally, after they had run as fast 
as they could for a very long time, the Red Queen allowed Alice 
to stop. Alice looked up and saw that they were still under the 
same tree from which they had started running! “ ‘Well, in our 
country,’ said Alice, still panting a little, ‘you'd generally get to 
somewhere else—if you ran very fast for a long time as 
we’ve been doing!’ 

“ ‘Slow sort of country!’ said the Queen. ‘Now, here, you see, 
it takes all the running you can do, to keep in the same place. 
If you want to get somewhere else, you must run at least twice 
as fast as that!’ ” 

In these recent years of rapid change, many of us undoubtedly 
have found that it takes all the Tunning we can do—and some- 
times more than we can do—to stay in the same place! How- 


ever, if we are to have mental health or to help our children 


develop healthy personalities, we must learn to live in a changing 
world. 


WE ARE CHANGING SELVES IN A CHANGING WORLD 
As a matter of fact 
ing. Every human b 
living in an ever 
because he gro 


» We Ourselves are also constantly chang- 
eing is a constantly changing individual 
-changing world. Every person changes, if only 
ws older and comes into different periods of his 
hanges as a result of different experiences in a 
changing environment. Whether or not we like it, we must learn 
to adjust our changing selves and our changing environment to 
each other, because Perpetual change is in the nature of our- 
selves and our universe. 

As children, we are not likely to give much thought to this 
matter of change. The child knows that some day he will be 
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bigger and older; he assumes that some day he will be “grown 
up.” But, for the most part, he is so absorbed in the “here and 
now” of his daily adventures that he is little concerned with 
these changes. Occasionally, however, especially sensitive chil- 
dren show a startling awareness of inevitable change. 

Peter and his family were locking up their cabin in the woods 
at the end of a long summer vacation, preparing to return to 
their city home. Peter, of course, was loath to leave. 
But after saying goodbye to his friend Tom, whose family owned 
the cottage next door, Peter seemed actually depressed. His 
mother noticed that he could scarcely hold back his tears. 

“I know it’s hard to leave Tom,” she said comfortingly. “But 
he’ll be back here again next year, and so will you. You'll play 
together then, just the way you have every summer since you 
were a very little boy.” 

But it hadn’t been just this way every summer, Peter reflected. 
You see, Peter and Tom were both eight years old. This year 
they had both arrived at that stage of growing up, in which almost 
every boy and girl wants a “best friend.” Their old companion- 
ship had grown closer by leaps and bounds. And so, shaking his 
head sadly, Peter replied, “But it won't be exactly the same 
again.” Young Peter had come early to the realization of a great 
truth. Everything changes—nothing remains exactly the same. 


CONFLICT IN REGARD TO CHANGE 


This problem of change has troubled thinking individuals 
from the beginning. There is in all men a natural resistance to 
change. One finds this expressed by the philosophers of ancient 
times. Plato denied the existence of change for the “reality” to 
which he aspired. He sought to found a social state of perma- 
nence in his Republic; not even nursery rhymes were to change! 
Aristotle saw that change must be recognized, but his concept 
of it was growth toward goals that were fixed in advance. For 
example, he saw in the acorn the potential oak; he saw in the 
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child the man or woman that was to be. Change of this kind 
seemed orderly and predictable; it was, therefore, not so very 
difficult to accept. 

With the acceptance of evolutionary concepts, mankind faced 
new challenges. We must recognize that, although change is not 
always predictable, it always occurs. As Tennyson expressed 
it, “The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” This 
continuous process of alteration is not easy to accept. Mankind 
is still in the throes of learning to live with a concept of 
change versus permanence, trying to accept the finality of an 
eternal process of becoming, rather than the old goal of static 
security. Our American forefathers recognized the tendency 
to cling to the status quo when in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence they said, “All experience hath shown that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed.” Children are likely to be somewhat timid about new 
or strange situations, and even adults are often apprehensive 
when faced with the unfamiliar. 

There is also in every individual a desire for change, for new 
experience. This zest for adventure appears quite early in some 
children, but becomes characteristic of preadolescence and 
adolescence. We expect normal youth to seek adventure. As 


adults, we tend to be less adventuresome but we, too, like to be 
up to date. We want to see a new invention 


new experience—whether it be fi 
vision, or seeing Cinerama, 
These two yearnings—the lon 
are, to perpetuate the status 
perience—produce many inne 
race. Naturally, 


; we like to try out a 
ying by airplane, watching tele- 


ging to preserve things as they 
quo, and the desire for new ex- 


eagerly seeking change. 
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In most of us, one of these two conflicting desires tends to 
be dominant. When resistance to social change is dominant in a 
person, he is likely to be called “conservative” or perhaps even 
“reactionary.” When desire for change is dominant in an indi- 
vidual, he is likely to be known as “progressive” or even 
“radical.” There is an old joke which defines a reactionary as a 
person who believes that nothing should happen for the first 
time, while a radical is a person who thinks nothing should ever 
happen except for the first time! Most of us find ourselves 
somewhere between these two extremes. 


YOUTH AND AGE 


There is a general impression that desire for change is 
characteristic of youth, while increasing resistance to change 
comes with age. We tend to think of young people as inclined 
to be progressive or even radical, while middle-aged persons 
are inclined to be conservative. Old people usually are thought 
to be actually reactionary in their attitudes and viewpoints. This 
assumption is open to question. There is no consistent and 
conclusive evidence which proves that resistance to change 
increases with age. In fact, many young persons tend to be 
quite conservative, and many older individuals seem to grow 
more liberal with broadening life experiences. 

There are, however, many reasons why one would expect 


to find greater resistance to change in later periods of life 


than in earlier ones. Human beings are biologically less adapt- 
able to many physical changes as they grow older. For most 
of us, for example, there comes a period when we need help 
in making visual adaptations; as a result we have to resort to 
bifocal eyeglasses. There are many evidences of decreasing flexi- 
bility in our bodily adaptations to changing situations. It would 
seem natural that the greater difficulty we have in adapting to 
change, the more likely we are to resist it. 

One would also anticipate greater resistance to social and 
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economic change as persons grow older. Not only can youth 
generally adapt itself to change more easily; youth also has 
not usually established definite patterns of social and economic 
living, and has relatively little to lose if situations change. Older 
persons are likely to have taken on various responsibilities and 
to have established positions of some degree of success and 
security for themselves and for others. They, therefore, usually 
have more to lose if conditions change. In addition, if their 
present security is swept away, older persons have relatively 
fewer years in which to regain their positions and to establish 
new security for themselves. 

It would seem natural, for these reasons, that the greater 
the percentage of middle-aged and older persons in a population, 
the greater will be the tendency to resist change in that society. 
The lengthened span of human life, so dramatically achieved 
within the last half-century, presents a very serious problem 
in our present-day world. In most countries there is an ever- 
increasing proportion of the population who, because they 
are older, tend to resist change. And this development is 


occurring at a time when most of the world is called upon to 
adjust to increasingly rapid changes. 


ADJUSTMENT 


When we speak of “adjusting to change,” 
understand what we mean by adjustment. A 
Psychobiological organism living in an envir 
vironment is physical, social, economic, an 
Important emotional and s 
being and the environment 


it is important to 
human being is a 
onment. That en- 


> d intellectual, with 
piritual qualities. Both the human 


are constantly changing. The human 
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complete satisfaction of all of his needs, wants, and desires, 
but some of them must be satisfied to maintain physical and 
mental health. On the other hand, every individual must, to some 
extent, meet the requirements of his environment in order to 
survive in physical and mental health. 

Perhaps we can say that adjustment takes place when there 
is a reasonable harmony, balance, or equilibrium between the 
demands of the individual and the demands of the environ- 
ment. In other words, an adjustable person is one who maintains 
sufficient harmony between himself and his environment to be 
able to get a reasonable satisfaction of his own needs and 
desires, while at the same time he meets reasonably well the 
demands of his environment. 


Adjustment Is Continuous 


This balance or equilibrium which we call adjustment must 
be constantly sought. No sooner does one achieve such har- 
monious relationship to his environment than either the en- 
vironment or the individual—or both—change. Then new 
tensions arise, and this lack of balance persists until the indi- 
vidual works his way through to a new harmony, a new state 
of equilibrium with his environment. This may be done by 
modifying either the individual himself or the environment, or 
both. Life is a continuous process of adjusting an ever-changing 
self to an ever-changing world. Our goal, for ourselves and for 
our children, must be to become adjustable persons, able continu- 
ously to find new, satisfying relationships between our changing 
selves and our changing world. 

One sees this quite clearly in the practical problems of living. 
As the infant becomes a toddler, many new problems of his 
adjustment to his environment must be worked out. As long 
as the baby has no real powers of locomotion, his parents can 
put him in some safe place and turn their attention to other 
matters. But the minute he can creep, the whole situation 


Learning to 


Learning to get to things 
summon help. by oneself. 


Learning to play together. 


Learning how to behave 
in a classroom. 


Z2t2~¢ 
a oY 


Learning to use basic 
educational tools. 


Learning to grow up. 


Learning to get and 
hold a job. 
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changes. And when he is able to toddle about, adjustments must 
be made in both his behavior and his environment. He must 
learn to avoid certain dangerous actions, such as climbing on 
window sills and turning on the knobs of the gas stove. In addi- 
tion, many dangerous objects and precious possessions should 
be put beyond his reach, and everything done to make his 
surroundings as safe as possible. For brief periods, at certain 
stages of development, the maximum safety of a playpen may 
be utilized. 

No sooner have such adjustments as these been achieved 
with reasonable satisfaction than the child begins wider associa- 
tions with other children of Preschool age. He must be helped 
to adjust satisfactorily in many new social relationships with 
them. If he goes to nursery school, he encounters a new environ- 
ment and larger groups of children, Again there will be prob- 


lems of adjustment to that new situation to be worked out. 

For most children, one of | 
when they enter school for th 
first-grade level. Here a chi 
large group of youngsters of 
affection and attention from 
first days of school, function 


ife’s major adjustments comes 
e first time, at the kindergarten or 
Id finds himself a member of a 
about his own age, all demanding 
a teacher, who must, during these 
largely as a “mother substitute.” 

adjustments been worked through 
allenges of a new sort—he must 


Learning to court and OQ). ; 


win a mate. Opn: $ 
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l to raise a family. Learning to provide 
iii for a family. 
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Learning to live with Learning to live 
teen agers. without them, 


Learning to grow old 
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spell; but this period, too, soon presents its challenging problems. 
A job or a career, marriage, starting a family of one’s own, 
taking on civic responsibilities—these are some of the major 
developmental tasks of the early adult years. 

Then, suddenly, one finds that he is no longer a “young adult,” 
but that he is beginning to enter a period loosely designated as 
“middle age.” These changes take place somewhat imper- 
ceptibly, and each of us is usually startled to find that he has 
come into a later period than the one he had just comfortably 
settled into. Perhaps the most difficult period of all, to which 
an increasingly large number of persons now must adjust, 
because more of us are living longer, is the period formerly 
called “old age” but designated these days by the more pleasant 
title “later maturity.” 


Adjustment Calls for Different Attitudes Toward Change 
f trying to maintain a reasonable 


harmony between one’s own needs, wants, and desires, and 
the demands or requirements of one’s environment, It 1s impor- 


tant to realize that adjustment is not merely a passive submission 


to any and all environmental conditions. To accept all change 
ge. While adjustability does 


is no wiser than to resist all chan 
imply modifying one’s self to meet some environmental demands, 
it also implies the process of modifying the environment better 
to meet one’s needs. In most situations some adjustment of each 
to the other is probably the most effective and satisfactory way 
of relieving stress and tensions. We must first gain some under- 
Standing of the change which is imminent. Then, through 
effective problem-solving methods we can arrive at the most 
Satisfactory attitude toward this change—sometimes accepting 
it, sometimes resisting it, and at other times modifying or con- 
trolling it. 

Again, let us find some illustrations from daily living. Schools 
afford endless examples of various attitudes toward change. 


In this continuous process 0} 
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With our increased knowledge and understanding of children, 
many former educational setups and methods are now known 
to be undesirable. Nailed-down seats in which little children 
are expected to sit silently for long periods of time obviously do 
not meet the needs of young children. One does not want a 
child to meet the demands of such an environment. Yet many 
parents resist any changes away from the educational setups 
in which they themselves were reared. 

On the other hand, there are sometimes pressures from 
groups seeking to change schools for their own ends, rather 
than for the education and welfare of children. Parents will 
want to help the school resist such changes. Still other suggested 
changes in schools may be desirable if guided and controlled 
by educators who understand the needs of children and the 
ways in which they learn, 

Ina democratic, free society, 
understand impending or prop 
attitude he will take toward e 
Tesults of “appeasement” 
changes might better have 
other situations in which a 
worse effects than intelli 
produced. 


it is essential that every citizen 
osed changes and decide what 
ach. We have all seen the dire 
in some situations where proposed 
been resisted. We have experienced 
damant resistance to change has had 
gent, wise compromises might have 


to some goals in order to be 
Plant has pointed out, 
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change is to teach them to take out of change what fits their 
needs, to relinquish goals that new conditions have made it 
impossible to attain.” * 


SUGGESTED ATTITUDES TOWARD CHANGE 


Since each of us is an ever-changing individual living in an 
ever-changing world—since that is the nature of the reality in 
which we live—we must develop mentally healthful attitudes 
toward change. Only a person who is able continuously to 
adjust his changing self and his changing environment to each 
other can live happily and successfully. Since change is in- 
evitable, children must be brought up so that they are prepared 
to meet it with courage and composure. Parents themselves 
must develop constructive attitudes toward change before they 
can help their children to develop such attitudes. Few adults 
have had preparation for change included in their upbringing 
or education, Yet one must have mentally healthful attitudes 
toward change, not only to maintain a healthy personality but 
also to function as a mature, responsible citizen in a democratic 
society. 

The following constructive attitudes toward change are sug- 
gested as essential to healthy personality and to mature, respon- 
sible participation in a democratic way of life. 


1. To Expect Change and Be Prepared for Change 


Since change is in the very nature of our universe and of 
our selves, we must expect it and be prepared for it. Children 
can learn from nature that change is a part of the world that 


surrounds them. They see it in the passing of the seasons; in 
the trees and plants and flowers, which bud and bloom and 


* James S. Plant, M.D. Personality and the Cultural Pattern (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The Commonwealth Fund and Harvard University Press, 


1937), pp. 404—405. 
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die; they see the inevitable changes of life in the birth and 
death of birds and animals. In all these phases of nature, they 
also see continuous rebirth and Tenewal of life. Change goes 


on all about them in ways that are evident even to the very 
young child. 


2. To Accept and Adjust to Inevitable and 
Uncontrollable Change 
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For every evil under the sun, 
There is a remedy, or there is none. 
If there is one, try and find it; 

If there is none, never mind it. 


The same philosophy is more eloquently expressed in an old 
English prayer that has come down from the eighteenth century: 


God grant me the serenity 

To accept the things I cannot change; 
The courage to change the things I can; 
And the wisdom to know the difference. 


3. To Assume Responsibility for the Direction of 
Changes Which Can Be Controlled 


While many changes are beyond our control, countless others 
are not. It is possible for man to decide in some instances what 
changes shall occur and what direction they should take. In 
these cases we have opportunities to participate in determining 
what the directions for change will be. In the last lines of the 
prayer quoted above, there is a plea for “The courage to change 
the things I can.” Life takes on meaning in direct proportion to 
the extent to which man sees his power to understand and con- 
trol his environment. We must learn, and we must help our 
children learn, to shoulder these responsibilities in regard to 
things that can be controlled. All too many persons, especially 
in our world today, have an attitude of defeat. They feel that they 
are helpless “microcosms” in a vast universe over which they 
have no control. 

We are not utterly helpless and unable to control the world 
we live in. Democracy is based upon the conviction that man 
can, at least to an extent, control and direct the changes which 
occur. Democracy gives us a basis for optimism in change. The 
individual citizen’s life becomes meaningful to the extent that 
he accepts his responsibility for participation in changing and 
modifying his world. In a democracy every citizen is expected 
to participate in directing social changes. 
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Whether the world appears to any individual as a vast, over- 
whelming complexity in the face of which he is helpless and 
threatened, or whether life appears to him as a challenging 
adventure that beckons onward and upward, depends on his 
Particular attitude toward change. Some anonymous poet para- 
phrased the Lord’s Prayer to express this challenge: 


Thy will be done on earth! 
God give me grace to see 

That if Thy will is to be done, 
It must be done by me. 


4. To Recognize in Change a Basis for Optimism 


We need to learn to react to change in such a way that we 
find in it a basis for satisfaction and optimism, rather than for 
frustration and pessimism, Recognition of the inevitability of 
change should lead us to make the most of each happy day 
and hour. Instead of sadly reminding ourselves that everything 
Passes, we should develop the reverse attitude. We need to 
realize that when we are in a period of happiness, we must make 
the most of it because it will pass. There is no sadder life ex- 
perience than vain Tegret over a past of which one did not 
make the most. Few Persons learn to make the most of any 


; when we are older, we begin 
a past. Making the most of each 
a storehouse of happiness which 
inner strength and satisfaction. 
ressed in the ancient quotation 


to look longingly back toward 
present day and hour builds up 
becomes a constant source of 
One finds this Philosophy exp 
from the Sanskrit: 


The Exhortation at the Dawn 


Look to this day, for it is life—the very life of life. In its brief 
course lie all the verities and realities of your existence—the bliss 
of growth, the glory of action, the splendor of beauty. 
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For yesterday is but a dream, and tomorrow is only a vision. But 
today well lived makes every yesterday a dream of happiness and 
every tomorrow a vision of hope. Look well, therefore, to this day. 
Such is the salutation of the dawn. 


Recognition of inevitable change can also help us to take 
hope in times of suffering and sorrow, knowing that these hours, 
too, shall pass. Most of us have known the experience of suf- 
fering through a difficult night, hopefully waiting for the dawn 
of a tomorrow that will bring better hours. Life brings difficult 
periods to all of us, at one time or another. The old adage 
“Time is the great healer” is a reminder that sorrow and suffering 
grow less acute with the passing of time and the inevitable 
changes it brings. 


5. To See One's Self in a Great Perspective 


As a changing self in a changing universe, each of us can 
come to see himself in a great perspective, in an endless proces- 
sion of individuals, past, present, and future. Each of us has a 
role to play in mankind’s long pilgrimage upward. Each human 
being is an essential link in an endless chain. Just as we and 
our lives are results of countless generations that have preceded 
us, so we, in turn, as we live, are affecting the lives of genera- 
tions to come. Just as our lives have been influenced by all those 
who have preceded us, so what we do will influence the lives 
of all who follow us. 

In this perspective, each life takes on meaning and purpose 
far beyond its individual span or limits. Every life becomes 
meaningful and purposeful—not a “tale told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” Each generation grasps 
the hand of the generation preceding it and the one following 
it. Each generation takes up its tasks where the generation 
before has laid them down. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


We live in a universe of constant change. Every change 
brings new problems, but we can learn to find zest in problem 
solving. We can help children learn how to solve problems, to 
enjoy the challenges which problems present, and to welcome 
opportunities to solve them. Life is and will remain continuous 
problem solving. As long as there are life and freedom, there 
will be differences and conflicts am 
peoples. We cannot expect to reach 
main fixed in regard to personal, fa 
or international problems. No sooner have we settled one set of 
problems than another set arises to confront us. That is in the 
nature of a changing and growing universe, 

But that fact should not dismay us. We can see—in eternal 
change, in our own lives, and in w 
for adventures, for 
James Barrie, 


ong individuals and among 
final solutions that will re- 
mily, community, national, 


orld situations—opportunities 
growth, and for betterment, The late Sir 
in a commencement address to a group of college 
students in Scotland, challenged them with, “Courage, my chil- 
dren, and greet the unseen with a cheer!” That is the spirit we 
should convey to our young people. 

The world a child will live in will be different from that of 
his parents. He must go out into the new world and find his 


may often need to say, “This is right,” and “This is wrong”; 


But they should do more 
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than we do. To do this, you must begin looking at things for 
yourself and forming your own judgments and choices right 
now in your own childhood experiences.” 

We stand today in our changing world before the greatest 
possibilities that mankind has ever faced. Adults stand side by 
side with youth; shoulder to shoulder we must meet these new 
challenges of a changing world. Youth needs our help—needs 
our guidance. Those of us who have the opportunity to guide 
groping youth may well remind ourselves of the words of the 
ancient Chinese philosopher, Wang Wei, who lived about 2000 
B.c. The old philosopher was asked, “What is the supreme 
happiness on earth?” He replied: “You ask me what is the 
greatest happiness here below. It is listening to the song of a 
little girl as she goes on down the road, after having asked me 
the way.” 

Our children look to us to guide them on the way. We have 
seen that they need to feel secure and adequate; to understand 
themselves and others; to develop democratic values and goals; 
to have problem-solving attitudes and methods; to be self- 
disciplined, responsible, and competent for freedom; and to have 
constructive attitudes toward change. What are the implications 
of all this as children go from birth to adulthood? In Volume Il 
these implications will be applied to the years of early and 
middle childhood; in Volume III they will be applied to later 
childhood and to the challenges of the adolescent years. 


POINTS FOR REFLECTION 


All of us, at times, experience inner conflict in regard to 
change. In each of us there is some resistance to change and 
also some desire for change. When faced with any particular 
change, it is wise to reflect upon it in order to develop a con- 
structive attitude toward that specific change. You may find the 
following points for reflection helpful in understanding your 
Own attitudes toward change—and those of others. Question 5 
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is especially designed to make us think about guiding children 
to develop constructive attitudes toward change. 


1. Eight-year-old Peter's sadness at leaving his friend, Tom, at the 
end of their summer companionship is described in this chapter. 
Even though his mother assured him that his companionship with 
Tom would be renewed “next summer,” Peter realized that it would 
not be “exactly the same again.” If you were Peter’s mother in 
that situation, which of the following would you have done? 

Have told him: “Of course it will b 
way you have been h 
very little boy.” 

Have tried to explain to him 


e just the same—just the 
ere together every summer since you were a 
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Susan has been transferred to a new school. There was a re- 
districting, and new school boundaries were set up for all children. 
Susan is objecting violently to going to the new school. 

Tom, age seven, is very devoted to his Uncle Jack, who has 
always romped and played with him vigorously. Recently Uncle 
Jack was in an automobile accident, and is confined to a wheel 
chair. Tom refuses even to go to Uncle Jack’s house to see him. 

The Brown family has had a dog named Rover for many years. 
They are all attached to him and are very sad about the fact that 
he has grown old and is rapidly becoming helpless. He can scarcely 
see any more and is in constant danger from automobiles and other 
rapidly moving objects. Six-year-old Ella is devoted to Rover, and 
gets quite upset because he cannot romp and run with her any 
more. So the family has bought a new little puppy for her. Ella 
refuses to have anything to do with the new puppy and still tries 
in vain to prod Rover into his old active play with her. 

The family was watching a television program in which the prob- 
lem of the hydrogen bomb was being discussed. Jane, age 15, 
exclaimed with some fervor: “I wish atomic energy had never been 
discovered; it’s all a horrible nightmare! It may kill all of us! Some 
say it can even eliminate the human race!” 2 agoi 

Martin came home from high school quite discouraged. “Gosh: 
The principal wants me to transfer to a different math class because 
ours is too big. That means a new teacher! Not that I like the one 


I've got! But at least I’m used to him!” se 

3. Parents are often quite critical of the programs and methods 
used in schools which their children attend. They seem to find A 
hard to accept the changes that have come since they went to oe 
Which of the following do you think are major org 
parental feelings and attitudes toward action of today? Are there 
other possible causes that you would suggest? 

Lack of nderstanding a the new programs and methods. 

The parents’ natural resistance tO change. 

= tendency to think, “What I had is best- 

general resentme inst schools becau! 

disliked school, and sey Sa has remained unchanged. — o 

Anxiety lest the education of their parents will seem “inferior 
to children who are receiving a quite different kind of education. 

Actual disapproval of the kind of education their children are 
receiving. 

A feeling of inadequacy because they canno! 


se they—as children— 


t understand this 
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“newfangled” 


education when their children ask for help in school- 
work. 


4. From your experience with people, do you think most of us 
tend to grow more conservative—or 


older? If you do think so 
opinion—we should try to 
more conservative? 


The last two sketches in this chapter show how father and 


mother find comfort in a renewed companionship when their 
children leave home for colle 


even reactionary—as we grow 
» is there something which—in your 
do about our own tendency to grow 


g “sitters” for a grandchild. Desirable 
might concentration upon them 
tend to make “difficult” grand- 
heir children and grandchildren? 
might parents and grandparents 


good relationships wi 
their families? 


Situation, and how w 
Change of seasons, 
Growing taller, 
Death of a pet. 
Birth of a bab: 


y sister or brother, 
A big brother 


goes Overseas for army service. 
Marriage of a favorite uncle or aunt, 


Death of a favorite Playmate, 
ee your boy friend to another girl, in adolescence. 
Oving into a new community h; A france 
him to another town. Pea father pins 
The high-school Sorority invite 


niet S One gi ip but does 
Not invite her best friend, ne girl to membership 


nce class se irreconcilable 
with what has been learned in Sunday school. iia 
Death of a beloved teacher $ 


4 Who had jin tainched a drive 10 ralie 
money for a school library, 
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Social goals, 102 

Solutions. See Problem solving 

Standards, 36 

Stranger, 55 

Substitute parents, 55; substitute 
mother, 35 

Success, 43; in problem solving, 115 


Teachable moments, 46 

Teacher, 31, 34 

Theories of infant and child care, 
16-19 

Toilet training, 11 


Understanding: acquiring, 6, 40; 
of children, 60, 71; foundations 
of, 53; of one’s self as a parent, 
67; of self and others, 56-65, 77 


Values, 36; democratic, and goals, 
84-108; development of, 89; 
“good” and “bad,” to baby, 89; 
importance of, 85; sources of, 86 


Work goals, 102 
Wrong, 57, 90, 188 
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